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The Needs Theory Applied 
in Secondary Schools 


By 
STEPHEN ABRAHAMSON 


DEPARTMENTALIZATION has many advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Largely, secondary 
schools—both junior high schools and senior 
high schools—are organized in such a way 
that each subject-matter course is taught to 
a group of students by a different teacher. 
For better or for worse—absolutely not to 
be debated here—American secondary 
schools are organized under some form of 
departmentalized approach, and teachers 
make adjustments to the plan of organiza- 
tion in their particular school system. 

One of the problems of adjustment evi- 
denced in the complaints of secondary- 
school teachers deals with the large number 
of different students each teacher must meet 
during the course of a day or a week in the 
several different classes that the teacher 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


One of the most common editorial 
clichés is that schools should meet the 
needs of pupils. This article is the 
result of some significant studies under- 
taken at the University of Buffalo in- 
volving emotional needs of children 
and related behavior. It contains not a 
single cliché because it is based on re- 
search. The author is associate professor 
of education and director of the educa- 
tional research center at the University 
of Buffalo. 





must meet. Some teachers meet as many as 
eight or nine different groups of students a 
day while others meet as few as three or 
four. In any case, during the period of one 
semester the secondary teacher must work 
with large numbers of students—as few, 
perhaps, as seventy-five or as many, perhaps, 
as two hundred. The complaint of the sec- 
ondary teacher is that with such large num- 
bers of students it is completely unrealistic 
for the teacher to concentrate on the needs 
of individual students with the hope of 
bringing about desirable changes in be- 
havior in the individual students. The ele- 
mentary-school teacher, the argument goes, 
meets only one group of students all day 
long and is therefore in a position to “do 
something” about the needs of an individ- 
ual student. 

Based on the needs theory work of Louis 
E. Raths and Anna Porter Burrell,’ an at- 
tempt has been made at the University of 
Buffalo to apply those techniques which 
have been successful at the elementary 
school level to situations in junior high 
school and senior high school. Briefly the 
needs theory embodies an hypothesis in 


* Louis E. Raths, An Application to Education of 
the Needs Theory (Bronxville: Modern Education 
Service, 1949); Anna Porter Burrell and Louis FE. 
Raths, Do’s and Don'ts of the Needs Theory (Bronx- 
ville: Modern Education Service, 1951). 
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two parts: (a) gross behavior patterns in 
children (aggression, submission, with- 
drawal, and psychosomatic illness) may be 
the outgrowth of a condition of chronically 
unmet emotional needs; (b) as teachers plan 
and carry out programs to meet the emo- 
tional needs of children who are chroni- 
cally aggressive, chronically submissive, 
chronically withdrawn, and subject to at- 
tacks of psychosomatic illness, these gross 
behavior symptoms will tend to diminish in 
intensity and frequency.’ 

Within the last decade much evidence 
has been collected concerning this needs 
theory at the elementary-school level. 
Studies by Burrell, Fleming, Park, and Abra- 
hamson—among others—indicate that as 
teachers learn to identify unmet emotional 
needs in children and plan and execute a 
program to meet those unmet needs, be- 
havior changes for the better occur. “For 
the better’ here means changes from ag- 
gressive to less aggressive, from submissive 
to less submissive, and so forth. 

This article is reporting a measure of suc- 
cess in applying the theory in secundary- 
school situations. All of the teachers and 
students in the study were in secondary 
schools where complete departmentalization 
was in effect. Some teachers had the same 
student in two or three different classes 
each day, but these situations were very 
rare. Other teachers spent only one or two 
periods a week with a student (physical 
education, music, and so on), but these 
situations also were very rare. In general, 
each teacher spent only one period a day 
with a student, 

As part of the program of human rela- 
tions in education offered by the University 
of Buffalo School of Education, teachers 
were asked to make a study of an individ- 
ual student in one of their classes. Each 
teacher chose a student who was one of the 
following: (1) chronically aggressive, (2) 
chronically submissive, (3) chronically with- 


* Louis S, Raths, op. cit., p. 6. 
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drawn, (4) subject to frequent attacks of 
illness. Then the teachers were to diagnose 
possible unmet emotional needs: (1) belong- 
ing, (2) achievement, (3) economic security, 
(4) freedom from feelings of fear, (5) love 
and affection, (6) freedom from feelings of 
intense guilt, (7) self-respect, (8) guiding 
purposes.’ The third step carried out by 
the teachers was to plan a program of meet- 
ing the diagnosed needs in the classroom 
situation. The last step, of course, was to 
measure behavior changes in the students 
being studied. 

Questions are constantly raised concern- 
ing the nature of the treatment used in 
needs theory work. The treatment involves 
a planned program by the teacher of little 
things to do or say with and to the problem 
student in an effort to meet his unmet 
emotional needs. These items under a 
course of treatment are to be done every 
day over a period of many weeks, and con- 
sistency is the keynote to the effectiveness 
of the treatment. The following seven items 
were included under the plan of one teacher 
and represent the general approach to meet- 
ing needs of problem students. As diag- 
nosed by his teacher, this particular student 
had unmet needs for self-respect and 
achievement. 


1. I will not nag him about his not do- 
ing his homework. 

2. I will encourage him to participate in 
classroom discussion by asking him a ques- 
tion or two which I know he can answer. 

3. I will be on the lookout for any op- 
portunity to praise him. (I will be un- 
daunted if he rejects these overtures at 
first.) 

4- 1 will give him some small responsibil- 
ities which I am sure are within his ability 
range. 

5. I will try to have a friendly social chat 
with him every day. 

6. I will encourage his participation in 


* Louis E. Raths, op. cit., pp. 6-18. 
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he will feel some degree of success. 

7. I will grant him several minutes’ lee- 
way on his lunch period since he—of neces- 
sity—goes home each day for lunch. 


None of the foregoing items calls for a 
change in instructional procedures. Most 
of them are often done automatically by 
teachers in the ordinary course of their 
work. However, the development of such a 
list can help to pinpoint the problem of the 
student. Each teacher involved in the study 
was asked, in addition, to be most specific 
in describing exactly what he or she did 
with the student in question. The keynote 
to the treatment phase of the study was 
consistency: each teacher carried out the 
designed treatments over a period of time 
and kept records on his actual application 
of treatment each day during that interim. 

Almost all of the students selected by the 
teachers for special study showed chronic 
aggressive behavior. Table 1 indicates that 
thirty-four of the forty-six students studied 


teachers, faced with a choice of what stu- 
dent to study, selected a chronically aggres- 
sive youngster. 

Behavior change was evaluated through 
the use of anecdotal records plus directed 
observation. Teachers were asked to make 
judgments concerning the behavior of their 
cases and then to submit, along with the 
judgments, a collection of anecdotes sup- 
porting their evaluation. An outside ob- 
server was often employed as a check on 
the opinions of the teachers. 

The evidence was overwhelmingly sup 
portive of the hypothesis of the needs 
theory: as the teachers diagnosed unmet 
needs and planned and executed programs 
designed to meet those needs in the class 
room situation, the behavior of the students 
underwent a change. 


Table 2 shows that only eight students of 
the total forty-six being studied showed 
litle or no improvement in behavior 
Thirty showed decided improvement in be 


were aggressive. Since aggressive students havior, and eight showed an unusual 
provide the teacher with such an immediate change. 
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Here are some of the statements of the 
teachers with regard to the outcome of 
their efforts: 

“. . » Some measure of success has been 
achieved, . . . He is less aggressive and he 
has now made some good friends at this 
school... .” 

“She has changed considerably for the 
better... . Further evidence was her recent 
election to two school offices. . . .” 

“, . « His behavior in our classroom is 
markedly improved. . . . Instead of his usu- 
al 75, or 80, he is now getting between 85 
and go on his tests... .” 

“His clowning antics were reduced to a 
minimum, .. .” 

“, .»« He no longer bullies. . 
himself busy at all times. . . .” 

The following statements were made 
about students whose cases are recorded as 
showing little or no improvement. 

“. .. There have been some very en- 
couraging signs. . . . Several of the faculty 
have noticed, .. .” 

“This has been an interesting experiment 
and inspires me to try some more. .. .” 

“Not quite so aggressive but does not 


.. He keeps 
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seem to be so much in need of attention.’ 

‘ Because of the home situation, 
there has been no improvement. . . .” 

With only four students did the teachers 
attempt to involve the parents in any way. 
With the rest there was no contact with the 
home to augment what the teachers were 
trying to do in the classroom. 

While the author does not mean to say 
that all the evidence is now in, there seems 
to be ample evidence to support the hy- 
pothesis that secondary-school teachers, de- 
spite their limitations in approach brought 
about by departmentalization, can work 
on the needs of individual students, and 
can do so without any extra investment of 
their own time over and above what they 
ordinarily put into their classwork. This 
author, however, would humbly suggest 
that the evidence collected and presented 
so far serves us best when we are stimulated 
to test the hypothesis in our own teaching 
situations. Only through that kind of ap- 
proach to problems in education can we 
truly look forward to fulfilling the promise 
that is inherent in education in a democ- 


racy. 


Perfectibility, Progress, and Perspective 


It is hard to assess the impact of the Horatio 
Alger myth on American culture. It is certain 
that economic changes in recent years have exploded 
the white-collar myth. There is reason also to be- 
lieve that false notions of patriotism and national 
pride no longer have the grip on some people they 
once had, Yet the American public still has a deep- 
seated and tenacious predilection for the notion 
of progress as an almost inevitable product of vir- 
tue and hard work, a notion based in part on 
eighteenth century ideas of the perfectibility of 
man, 

It is, for example, unfortunately true that so- 
called college preparatory curricula in high schools 
still have a halo about them in spite of all we 
know about the worthiness of all human endeavor, 


and about the different ways human genius mani- 
fests itself. 

One of the greatest challenges to public educa- 
tion today is the need to introduce perspectives 
which will supplement the healthy aspect of the 
traditional regard for progress and faith in man’s 
perfectibility. These new perspectives can empha- 
size self-development in terms intrinsic to the 
humanity of the individual, and be related to, yet 
apart from, any comparison between the individual 
and his neighbor. Colloquially speaking, we might 
suggest substituting the phrase, “attaining the 
fullest measure of one’s own humanity,” for 
yesterday's spurious ambition of “keeping up with 
the Joneses.”"—Ricnarp Boyp Battou in Teachers 
College Record. 





P.R.—a Primary Responsibility 


By FREDERIC T. SHIPP 


“PUBLIC RELATIONS,” like “human rela- 
tionships,” is a phrase heard on every hand 
in educational circles. Convention programs 
are filled with talks by “experts” on this 
topic; books devote chapters to the “prob- 
lem"; and each month periodicals stress 
the importance of “P.R.,” “public rela- 
tions.” Although recognized as a primary 
problem confronting our schools, the solu- 
tion usually is left in the hands of the su- 
perintendent and his immediate staff. The 
classroom teacher, although acutely con- 
scious of the problem, has had little or no 
part in the school’s public relations pro- 
gram. 

Historically, schools have always had to 
concern themselves with public relations. 
In early America, the schools and teachers 
were integral parts of the cultural life of 
their respective communities. Their formal 
duties were limited, as were their facilities. 
Nevertheless, the schools served as vital 
centers of community life. Gradually teach- 
ing became a more specialized task, and a 
hands-off attitude on the part of the public 
was encouraged by leaders in education. 

By the first quarter of this century, ad- 
ministrators were advised to follow the pat- 
tern used by industry and “sell” the schools 
to the public. Improved techniques in pub- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Most of us think of P.R. as “public 
relations,” but the author of this article 
points out that P.R. may stand for “per- 
sonal,” “pupil,” “parent,” “profession- 
al,” “principal,” as well as “public” re- 
lationships. His point of view merits 
consideration because he has practiced 
the philosophy he preaches both as 
principal of a large high school in Cali- 
fornia and as professor of education at 
San Francisco State College. 





lic relations led to a more recent emphasis, 
which is characterized as “interpreting’’ the 
schools to the community. This continued 
to be a one-way approach on the part of the 
school and was almost entirely an adminis- 
trator responsibility. It manifested itself 
mainly in publications, such as pamphlets 
and reports, and in communications, such 
as radio, films, or lectures. It was a sporadic 
effort, usually in connection with a board 
or bond election. Even today this method 
is used, frequently with success. 

A most recent approach which is being 
given wide attention is described as “partic- 
ipation,” an effort to make the public-rela- 
tions program of an educational system 
more of a two-way process. Lay and pro- 
fessional groups work together for the im- 
provement of the educational program of 
the local schools. This relationship, how- 
ever, continues to be largely that of the 
school administration to lay groups repre- 
senting the important “publics” found in 
each community. The National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools reports 
several thousand lay-professional groups 
across the country which are working to- 
gether for educational betterment through 
mutual understanding and co-operation. 
[See also page 361.) Typical school-staff- 
citizen advisory groups consider such prob- 
lems as community needs, school curricu- 
lum, school housing, and school finance. 

Today public-school enrollment is ex- 
periencing a phenomenal growth. Teacher 
and housing shortages are major problems 
for most communities. At the same time, 
due to a combination of circumstances, 
many public school systems are under attack 
by a number of community elements, some 
sincere, others not. Consequently, there is 
need today, as never before, for the full co- 
operative effort of the administrators and 
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the entire staff on every level and in every 
school. In the opinion of certain educa- 
tional leaders the united support of all is 
most essential if, on the one hand, the at- 
tacks are to be opposed, and if, on the other, 
our program and needs are to be met ade- 
quately. Some would go even further, main- 
taining that the key to wise educational 
leadership and to sound public relations 
rests primarily with the most important, as 
well as the largest, element in the profession 
~the classroom teacher! 

Here are six P.R. areas in which the 
teacher is a most important factor in im- 
proving public relations between the school 
and the community: 

First, personal relationships. As a well- 
educated person in a respected profession, 
the teacher can maintain a high personal 
standard in all aspects of her life. Today 
the average teacher is able “to live her own 
life.” Freed from the many rigid limitations 
of earlier times and of smaller communities, 
the classroom teacher has a unique oppor- 
tunity to develop special interests and tal- 
ents which, indirectly at least, reflect favor- 
ably on the profession and the school which 
she represents. Personal appearance, dress, 
and manners likewise are factors which 
cannot be overlooked. 

Second, pupil relationships. Of prime im- 
portance is the teacher's responsibility to 
her pupils. Through them, more than 
through any other group, is she able to de- 
velop good public relations. The teacher, 
through her close, personal classroom con- 
tacts, extends her public relations out into 
the community. The appearance of the 
room, the attitude of the youngsters, the 
degree of pupil-teacher co-operation in all 
activities of the class and school, the in- 
tegration of the class into the larger pro- 
gram of the school and community—all 
these and more are essential to an effective 
public-relations program on the part of 
the classroom teacher. The professional 
teacher endeavors to see that her pupils 
understand the “why” of her teaching. She 
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makes certain that “what” she teaches has 
meaning for her pupils and that the “how” 
of her teaching is in harmony with the best 
practices. Many parents, and others as well, 
appraise the school through the eyes of the 
pupils. 

Third, parent relationships. The effective 
teacher seeks to improve relationships with 
her pupils’ homes and their parents. 
Through various devices, such as classroom 
programs, parent visits, home-schoo! com- 
mittees, adequate reporting of pupil prog- 
ress, the parents come to understand and to 
work co-operatively with the school in mak- 
ing the educational experiences increasingly 
valuable to their children. No longer should 
a professional person tolerate the attitude 
that “the parents fear the teacher, and the 
teacher fears the parents.” Instead, through 
personal contacts, the home and school are 
brought closer together for one common 
purpose. Individual visits, class affairs, 
parent-teacher association and dads’ club 
activities, and a host of other parent-school 
relationships are helpful. 

Fourth, professional relationships. As a 
member of one of the finest professions, the 
teacher seeks to achieve unity through co- 
operation with and respect for her fellow 
teachers. This also is a two-way relation- 
ship requiring co-operation on the part of 
all. The attitude of the teacher toward her 
chosen field, both for herself and her as- 
sociates, is reflected in the public relations 
of the school. Furthermore, the other levels 
of education are entitled to the same pro- 
fessional consideration as her own. 

Fifth, principal relationships. This P.R. 
is tied closely to the one above. The atti- 
tude, the loyalty, the co-operation between 
the classroom teacher and her immediate 
superior are important elements in the 
school’s public relations. This is a mutual 
experience, which demands of the princi- 
pal the same relationship that he expects 
of the teacher. The hiatus between “admin- 
istration” and “teaching” provides a most 
vulnerable point of weakness, which is be- 











ing exploited by certain enemies of public 
education. 

In closing this gap, the classroom teacher 
works co-operatively with her colleagues and 
her principal in presenting a united front to 
the community. Constructive criticism and 
professional diflerence are essential to the 
improvement of any institution's welfare. 
But this criticism belongs within the profes- 
sional group concerned and not outside 
among those who only partly understand 
and who even may welcome any evidence of 
defection. Positively, there is a great need for 
an aggressive emphasis on loyal unity from 
every public school teacher. 

Sixth, public relationships. In the larger 
sense the community is a very real part of 
the teacher's public relations. The new 
curriculum seeks to bring the school into 
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the community, and the community into 
the school. Each public contact helps or 
hinders the public relations of the school. 

As an individual, the teacher has much 
to contribute to and much to gain from 
actively participating in community life. 
The range of opportunities is limited only 
by the community itself and includes fra- 
ternal, religious, social, welfare, and civic 
services. To be effective in her public rela- 
tions, the teacher should welcome the op- 
portunity and responsibility which are hers 
in carrying her share of community leader- 
ship. 

No longer is the responsibility for public 
relations only that of the administrator. It 
is not just “his job” but “our job” together, 
if public education is to maintain its right- 
ful place in our society. 


Who Trains Junior-High Teachers 
or 


Do They Just Happen? 


Are the colleges meeting their responsibilities 
in training teachers adequately for the junior-high 
level? Is the program of training outlined for a 
secondary teacher sufficient to prepare the teacher 
to meet the problems of a seventh grader? Let's take 
a look at the situation as it exists. 

Our institutions of higher learning are training 
teachers as subject specialists in one or two fields. 
This tends to help the teacher so trained to feel 
very confident in the fields of his training. But 
his students are at the age where they should be 
exploring instead of specializing. As a result, the 
teacher may be called upon to teach in other sub- 
ject fields. Result—an unhappy, dissatisfied, inse- 
cure subject-matter specialist. 

The hesitancy of the secondary-trained teacher 
to expand his experience reveals itself in other 
places, too. Let's consider the seventh grader who 
faces an entirely new situation. From a school 
where he has been under one teacher all day, he 
suddenly finds himself on a new horizon! He'll 


have several teachers cach day now. His situation 
demands the understanding and guidance of a 
teacher who is familiar with his problem of adjust- 
ment. 

Behavior differences play a part in this prob- 
lem, Where else in the public-school program can 
you find in the same building the problems of the 
immature seventh grader, the awkward youngster 
whose voice crackles, and the more mature teen 
ager? What preparation does the secondary teacher 
receive to meet these challenges? 

Several practical steps could be taken. First, the 
colleges must recognize the need for some special 
attention at the junior-high level. Second, the 
training must overlap both the elementary and 
secondary level in scope. Third, cadet teachers 
should receive experience at both levels. And 
fourth, administrators must avoid the use of the 
junior-high level for “breaking in” new teachers 
for eventual use in the high schools.—Ricnagp W. 
Peakins, Lamesa, Calif. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


There are all kinds and degrees of 
senses of humor. The type which is ex- 
hibited in these two short pieces appeals 
to us as delightful whimsy. The author, 
John H. Treanor, is master of the Fran- 
cis Parkman district of the Boston pub- 
lic schools, 





YOUR VOICE 

THE HUMAN voice is literally a marvelous 
organ, but many young teachers use it like 
a hurdy-gurdy. We refer only to the sound 
of the voice, not to the vocabulary which it 
embodies: word power rates a separate cate- 
gory. 

Here we advert only to the vocal im- 
pulses, the vowels and consonants inextrica- 
bly mixed, which issue from the mouth. 
And at the moment we are concerned with 
the teacher's voice, which for good or ill has 
so great an influence upon the speech hab- 
its of her pupils. 

Consider the human voice, even your 
human voice! It is capable of the most sub- 
lime utterances, the most tenuous expres- 
sions, the most liquid tones. Those vowels— 
how sweetly they resound, how vigorously, 
how palpably, with what music, with what 
shades and subtleties! And the consonants— 
how distinct, various, impulsive, and with 
what precision, especially in the terminals. 
Then the pitch of the voice, now low and 
throaty, now high and strident, and between 
the whisper and the roar what an illimit- 
able range of human expression bidding 
for choice! 

We visit a classroom. The lesson begins. 
The teacher, resplendent in her enthusiasm, 
approaches the task. We sense a triumph— 
the class, docile and alert; the teacher, skill- 
ful and prepared. We settle back to enjoy a 
quarter hour, Every prospect pleases. 
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Alas, what raucous sandpapering assails 
our tender ears. The teacher, graceful and 
artistic in form and lineament—until she 
opens her mouth! What flat, monotonous 
discords, like sweet bells jangled, out of 
tune and harsh (to quote a line we picked 
up somewhere). Heaven forbid, so young 
and so untender, to possess so expressive 
lips from which emits such barbaric utter- 
ance, 

Do we exaggerate, my young friends? We 
think not. We have heard too many careless 
voices to discuss the point, voices whose 
unhappiest manifestation is not that they 
are harsh and uncultivated but that they are 
vapid and indifferent. 

We urge you, therefore, to look to your 
speech. Do not deceive yourselves—a culti- 
vated voice is not acquired overnight. It 
means deliberate study—first to discover the 
characteristics of good utterance, second to 
imitate good speakers. Perhaps you were 
exposed to these things in your undergrad- 
uate years, but more momentous affairs 
clamored for your time. But now that you 
are in a classroom, you owe it first to your- 
selves, then to your pupils, to speak with 
a clear, mellifluous voice. 

One or two hints. Give every vowel its 
quality, every consonant its characteristic. 
Look well to terminal syllables. Speak 
slowly. Watch the rise and fall of your 
voice. Begin a lesson low in volume, low in 
pitch (it does wonders for settling your 
class}, and as the work progresses to a cli- 
max, your voice will instinctively reflect the 
pitch of excitement. Your problem will be 
to modulate the voice, as well as to keep 
the volume down. 

A military secret: good disciplinarians 
never holler. If you shout, you might as well 
go home, as far as order in the classroom 
goes; for simple arithmetic ought to warn 
you that you can’t outperform thirty-five 
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pupils. It is long since an axiom that the 
louder the teacher, the noisier the class. 

We shall not differentiate between the 
sexes, nor shall we quote that line about 
her voice being ever soft and low. Beginning 
teachers are a dime a dozen. Good begin- 
ning teachers are scarce. And one of the 
best ways to learn the trade is to look to 
your voice. The clothes you wear and the 
accessories you display are superficial neces- 
sities (if we do not contradict ourselves) but 
your voice is the real you. With a little 
effort to improve it, even the pupils will 
welcome its sound. 


ON SITTING DOWN 


By all means, when watching TV or the 
movies or while driving to New York. But 
not while teaching. Formerly, the problem 
was to persuade teachers to sit for part of 
the day. Nowadays the problem is to get 
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young teachers off their, that is to say, 
standing up. We have witnessed many a 
poor lesson from a standee; we have never 
seen a good one from a sitter. 

There's something about standing. You 
get over the class, so to speak. You can see 
every last pupil—no one hiding behind 
geographies or the pupil in front. You hold 
the class in the palm of your hand—they’'re 
reachable as well as teachable. Besides, and 
the point should not be despised by young 
disciplinarians, there's a certain air of au- 
thority about standing up straight—witness 
those majestic policemen at Quebec City— 
and many a potential mischief-maker thinks 
twice when the teacher stares him down. 
Remember your youth: the teacher who 
settled himself behind his desk was a sitting 
duck, and you knew it. 

Hence, when really teaching, get up on 
your feet. You'll be settin’ long enough. 


High-School Teachers as Recruiters 


Probably most high-school teachers do not realize 
the degree to which they determine how many 
young people will and how many will not consider 
teaching as their life work. The attitude of young 
people toward the teaching profession is tied 
closely to the attitude of persons with whom they 
are associated when they make their choices. There 
have been at least two state studies in which it was 
found that choices of about two-thirds of the high 
school seniors who went into teaching were made 
during the early years of high school. We cannot 
be sure, of course, that studies in other states will 
bear this out, but it seems reasonable to assume 
that experience elsewhere may be similar. 

It has been my impression that members of 


every great profession recognize an obligation to 


assure an adequate and continuous flow of quali- 
fied practitioners into the profession. High school 
teachers are obviously in the most strategic posi- 
tion of all members of the teaching profession to 
meet this obligation. Fortunately, one of the most 
effective ways for them to do it will at the same 
time bring great satisfaction to them individually. 
Almost all the high school teacher needs to do is to 
do his job so well that he gains the admiration and 
the respect of all his students. If he makes quite 
clear to his students and to his colleagues that he 
is getting maximum satisfaction from the effective 
service he is rendering, he will, by the atmosphere 
which he creates, make others want to become 
teachers.—Watrer E. Hacer in Education in a Free 
World. 








CHEATING: 


Three Ways to Handle the Problem 


By 
GENEVIEVE R. MacDOUGALL 


Wen THe schoolroom cheater a genera- 
tion ago peeked at his hidden notes or 
stretched his eye to his neighbor's paper 
during an examination, his punishment was 
certain, severe, and usually public. Tradi- 
tionally his “rewards” were corner standing, 
the dunce cap, class ridicule, a caning, a 
good scolding by teacher, principal, and 
parent, and/or public expulsion. 

Modern disciplinary methods are more 
humane: there is little or no publicity, 
there are fewer “leaks” to humiliate a sus- 
pected cheater. There are, of course, the 
explanations a suspended cheater may have 
to make to account for his absence from 
school the following weeks. But no official 
statement is made. Cheaters, as well as stu- 
dents who are guilty of other forms of dis- 
honesty or who are disciplinary problems, 
are summarized by number, not by name, 
in the publicized dean's list, or some other 
such official communication. 

The school which operates on the honor 
system is the exception. The names of those 
who violate their pledge not to cheat are 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

In case you think you are busy, listen 
to this. The author of this article is the 
mother of two, stepmother of three, 
wife of a journalism professor (Medill 
School of Journalism), a graduate stu- 
dent working for her degree at North- 
western University, an author, and a 
sponsor of a Girl Scout troop now in 
its fourth year. It has been said that 
busy people find time to do things well. 
I think you will agree that Mrs. Mac- 
Dougall has written a readable and 
stimulating article. 





frequently published. The most publicized 
violation in a schooi using such a system 
was the expulsion of the ninety West Point 
cadets who cheated during an examination 
in 1951. 

Psychology books have replaced the canes 
and rulers. The emphasis is on cheating 
prevention and treatment rather than 
threatened or actual punishment later. 
Many college cheaters never reach the 
school's official committee on discipline but 
are quietly sent to the psychiatric or coun- 
seling clinic. This course of action is being 
tried more and more in the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Current attempts to eliminate cheating 
through counseling of the individual cheat- 
ers might be called the “undermining” tech- 
nique. The “fight it” plan is the modern 
version of the traditional attempts to curb 
cheating. A third general approach to the 
cheating problem is the “ignore it” type. 

“Fight It” 

To fight cheating (or make it plenty 
tough to cheat) requires a vigilant attitude 
on the part of the teacher or school ad- 
ministrator. He must be wary and suspicious 
about all the possible tricks of the cheater: 
the concealed notes, arm and leg writing, 
the sign language, whispering, uncalled for 
coughs and sneezes during an examination. 
He must have his ears tuned to any possible 
improvements on the old-line methods of 
cheating. Any detection of cheating is to be 
followed by disciplinary action—either his 
own or that of the disciplinary committee. 
The punishment, or threat of it, must be 
so terrifying that the pupil is too frightened 
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CHEATING 


to cheat. If the student has not been suffi- 
ciently scared, the teacher must always be 
on the alert to catch him at his cheating. 
Vigilant practices presently in vogue dur- 
ing examinations include the following: 


(1) Incessant proctoring. 

(2) Alternate seating arrangements. 

(3) Different quizzes for each row of stu- 
dents; certainly different tests for each sec- 
tion of a subject. 

(4) No papers, books, pocketbooks, coats, 
sweaters, permitted in exam room. 

(5) No talking or whispering. 

(6) No permits to leave room for what- 
ever reason. 

(7) Pledges of no cheating (honor system 
variations), 


A unique suggestion from a high-school 
student was the proposal to erect separate 
testing booths for each studeo: taking an 
exam. The booth, according to Senior 
Scholastic for January 13, 1954, would con- 
sist of portable partitions to be placed 
around each desk, somewhat similar to the 
blinkers on old dobbin. There is also the 
interesting possibility of using exam ma- 
chines, which are like voting machines, in- 
stead of written examinations! 

Necessary corollaries of the above exami- 
nation precautions are the penalties imposed 
for being caught cheating, which include: 
flunking, disbarment from extracurricu- 
lar activities (including athletics), retesting, 
lowering the grade, notifying parents, pos- 
sible publicity, written assignments on hon- 
esty and so on, expulsion from school, fines, 
extra homework, and afterschool sessions. 

Interspersed among the threats of punish- 
ment and the cheating precautions are con- 
stant commentaries on the evils of cheating. 
This “I dare you to try to cheat” technique 
is also a preaching or talk method of cheat- 
ing prevention. 


“Ignore It” 


Some teachers simply ignore cheating, an- 
nouncing ahead of time that passing grades 
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will be given everyone. As one professor on 
a large campus describes his attitude: “I 
will not be a policeman. And | will not 
engage in any battle with my students. How 
can I—one teacher against a class of thirty 
or more? Can't beat them anyway.” 

This type of attitude effectively destroys 
any incentive a student may have to put 
something over on the teacher. No oppo- 
nent, no fight. 

Others who share this point of view main- 
tain that if students want something so 
much they are willing to cheat for it, 
teachers should not put more obstacles in 
their paths. They give the grade. The few 
examinations they distribute do not test rote 
memory. Any cheating is ignored or over- 
looked. Cheating students, these teachers 
maintain, usually find it difficult to justify 
themselves with their classmates. 


“Undermine It” 


The third method of combating cheating 
involves analyzing the usual motives for 
cheating and trying to remove them. If the 
grade system with its subsequent competi- 
tion for higher marks is the cause, drop it. 
Obviously there is a limit to what the 
schools are able to do to eliminate many 
of the causes of cheating. However, some of 
the following practices are frank attempts 
to undermine the motives which lead stu 
dents to cheat: 


(1) Elimination of grades. Use of progress 
reports or parent-teacher conferences in- 
stead, 

(2) Avoidance of surprise quizzes. Fair 
warning and definite instructions as to what 
the quiz will cover. No trick questions. 

(3) Use of essay questions which test 
thought and not rote memory. 

(4) Emphasis on honesty, ethics, and in- 
dividual responsibility to self and other class 
members, through essay contests, blackboard 
slogans, student newspaper articles, assem- 
blies, home-room counseling. These activi- 
ties are not adult projected but student 
planned and promoted. 
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(5) Minimization or elimination of home- 
work and the temptation to get parental 
help. 

(6) Special and/or general class instruc- 
tion to improve work and study habits. 

(7) Reliance on general ability, achieve- 
ment, and comprehensive testing programs 
rather than on grade or subject examina- 
tions. 

(8) Social promotion or the progression 
of each child from grade to grade with 
his own age group, regardless of whether 
he has passed or failed in his classwork. 

(9) Guidance and counseling of individ- 
ual cheaters; of a whole class through the 
home room or similar class period. 

(10) Homogeneous grouping or separa- 
tion of the low LQ. who cannot keep up 
with the average group, either by reloca- 
tion in a different classroom or section or 
by differentiated assignment, adjusted to 
the scholastic level of the individual. 
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(11) Educational program directed at 
parents to decrease their pressures on the 
children to get an A or to be the “best” in 
everything. 

(12) Elimination of scholastic require- 
ments for all extracurricular activities. 

(13) Maintenance of a relaxed classroom 
atmosphere. 


Of the three methods, the last probably 
is the main hope of educators in their 
battle to keep cheating at a minimum. The 
“fight it” technique has been tried in vari- 
ous forms with discouraging results almost 
since the first school bell rang. The second, 
“ignore it,” is almost too heretical for the 
old-school teachers to swallow. The “under- 
mine it” procedures are a compromise. 
They are more in the modern tradition of 
trying to understand the school-age young- 
ster and to mold the educational system to 
his needs and fears. 


The Weakness of American Education 


The cash values of education are over-empha- 
sized. Certainly, vocational efficiency is one of the 
main aims of education. But when the student is 
only interested in the shortest road to success, in 
getting through high school and college, in not 
exploring his esthetic interests—then he becomes a 
specialized barbarian, who will be mainly con- 
cerned with the accumulation of material goods. 
We can have all the ear-marks of being educated, 
including a college degree or even a Ph.D. and 
be remarkably ignorant and uncultivated. The 
painter Kokoschka said to his students that he 
would not teach them how to paint, but how “to 
see again—a capacity which modern man has lost.” 
Is it not our function as teachers to encourage 
vision and sensitivity, so that the student will be- 
come aware of his own possibilities and the po- 
tentialities of life around him? 

Without sensitivity, without the power to ex- 
perience deeply, we shall be slaves to convention. 
We shall all read the same best sellers and applaud 


the same composers and listen to the same famous 
lectures, . . . We will imitate our neighbors without 
becoming conscious of our own individuality. 

Real education demands a passion for knowledge 
and creativity. Yet too often we leave the class- 
room utterly uninspired; we are bored by the 
lectures, bored by the discussions, and indignant 
about the tests. We read the text superficially and 
we wonder how anyone could write so mechanically 
and monotonously. Objective tests exaggerate the 
importance of specific knowledge. For example in 
literature courses we are asked about Beowulf's 
sword or the behavior of the clerk of Oxford in 
The Canterbury Tales. In philosophy we have to 
know who wrote The World as Will and Idea and 
what Kant meant by synthetic a priori. Objective 
tests become ridiculous when they are in the true 
and false form. This way, empty memorization is 
encouraged and we usually forget the material after 
the final examination.—FPreperick Mayer in Edu- 
cation. 








My Ten Favorite Suggestions 
for Effective Discipline 


By TED GORDON 


1. Be Prepared 


That is, try to anticipate every sort of 
problem situation and to have on hand 
some ready rules, reminders, remedies. With 
the pupils, work out a class code of con- 
duct. Give tests on it with such questions 
as: When may you work with someone else? 
Should you raise your hand before speak- 
ing? When do you sharpen your pencil? 
Where do you keep your lunch? What do 
you do if you are tardy or absent or ill? 


2. Teach on Tiptoe 


That is, motivate every moment in every 
sort of way—long-range plans, short-range 
plans, a dash of humor, motion pictures, 
stories, demonstration. Avoid lulls. Put 
adrenalin into every action. Plan work to 
keep each pupil constantly challenged. Keep 
ahead of those smart little heads. 


3. Create a Liking-to-Learn Atmosphere 


That is, physically and psychologically 
make it easy, pleasant, desirable, necessary 
to learn. Use a check list on your good 
classroom housekeeping. Have a place for 
everything and everything in its place. 
Build up a championship team with you 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Here is a practical article by our au- 
thor friend, the major-domo of “Tricks 
of the Trade.” This article was part of 
a series of broadcasts made last year for 
the program, “Your Child and You,” 
sponsored by the California Teachers 
Association, southern section. The au- 
thor is on the staff of the East Los An- 
geles Junior College. 





as the playing captain. Seek for discipline 
in the Biblical sense of having devoted dis- 
ciples. 


4- Reserve Judgment Until the Facts Are In 


That is, seek the causes of actions; con- 
sider pupils as patients needing diagnosis 
and treatment. And as one of our Los An- 
geles principals, Dr. Walker Brown, says in 
a list of suggestions used by many local 
teachers, “You are dealing with the psy- 
chology and not the logic of the situation.” 
Remember, just because your tongue is in 
a wet place, you don’t have to let it slip! 


5. Guarantee Successes 


That is, nothing succeeds like success. 
Figure out for every youngster as soon as 
possible some way in which he or she can 
do something right, good or effective; then 
praise and reward, compliment, compli- 
ment, compliment. You are successful when 
every pupil has met some success, rounded 
out by sweet applause. 


6. Act Human 


That is, react to the significant events in 
youngsters’ lives. Know something about 
the comics, sports, the movies. Remember 
names and nicknames. Congratulate for 
birthdays. Sympathize after illness. 

Show familiarity with student affairs and 
fads. Admit a mistake now and then, even 
if you have to make one intentionally. And 
laugh lots of your troubles away. Grin in- 
stead of being grim. 


7. Give Directions Carefully 


That is, repeat what you expect. Repeat 
many times in many different ways—orally, 
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in written form, on the blackboard, by 
having students repeat back to you. As far 
as possible, plan with and not just for the 
pupils. Seek respect instead of retorts, co- 
operation instead of mere compliance. 


8. Expect the Best Instead of the Worst 


That is, the majority of your pupils will 
be serious, conscientious, studious; so ex- 
pect quality performance from them on the 
standards you work out together. Don’t fall 
into the trap of giving the minority all 
your attention or of jumbling both together 
with constantly saying “Don't,” “You 
mustn't,” “Stop!” 


g. Persuade by Sheer Personality 


That is, make your presence felt in a 
pleasant way. A study of effective discipline 
in 150 classrooms shows that this maxim 
heads the list. It's too bad that such a 


Neglect of 


Although there is a renewed interest in the edu- 
cation of gifted children, surveys show that only 
a beginning has been made in caring for them. 
There are, of course, many reasons for the neglect 
of the most able pupils. Among these reasons is the 
indifference of too large a number of administra- 
tors and teachers to the problem presented by 
gifted pupils. Although a small number of adminis- 
trators and some teachers recognize the desirability 
of devising curricula sufficiently comprehensive to 
challenge these pupils, many others fail to under- 
stand and appreciate the role of gifted persons in 
social welfare. Yet it is generally recognized that 
the preservation and advancement of civilization 
depends to a large extent upon contributions made 
by gifted individuals. Several studies suggest that 
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precious few have by nature such “a pleas- 
ant way”; most of us have to learn by ex- 
perience. If only we could be like a fine 
elementary teacher 1 know, Mrs. Clara 
Paulsen, who says, “I kid the youngsters 
and they'll do anything in the world for 
me. In my thirty years of teaching I've 
never found it necessary to touch a child 
or send a child to the office. I just kid 
them along, that’s all; and they love it and 
me.” 


10. Follow the “Golden Rule of Teaching” 


That is, “Do unto pupils or they'll do 
you in.” Or we might say, “Do unto the 
least of the youngsters or they'll make the 
best of us into oldsters.” 

Seriously, I'm convinced, after nearly 
twenty years of teaching, that the real Gold- 
en Rule applies to teaching as it does to 
everything else. 


the Gifted 


there is a regrettable waste of gifted persons in 
many phases of American life. 

The neglect of the gifted pupil in the secondary 
school appears to be even greater than in the ele- 
mentary school, Although gifted pupils do, as a 
group, make satisfactory marks in high school, some 
“languish in idleness” throughout the four years 
and fail to develop the ambition or work habits 
essential for profitable college careers. It is esti- 
mated that in many states not more than 50 per 
cent of the total number of gifted pupils who 
graduate from high school go on to college. More- 
over, probably a third . . . leave college with an 
inadequate amount of education to qualify them 
for the best use of their abilities.—Paut Wrrry in 
Education in a Free World. 











READING IMPROVEMENT 


Everyone Can Learn to Read Better 
By FRED STAHUBER 


IN SEPTEMBER, 1954, we inaugurated a 
new reading improvement program at 
Union High School, offering a course, en- 
titled, “Skills and Techniques for Better 
Reading.” The work in the course is con- 
centrated on improving the reading ability 
of the students. It is available to students 
of average and above-average intelligence 
who want to learn to read to the capacity 
of their ability. The philosophy of the 
course is: everyone can learn to read better 
and learn more. 

The instructor is a reading specialist em- 
ployed as a member of the English depart- 
ment. Her program consists of five classes 
a day, with eight students in a class. These 
classes meet daily at the same time for a 
period of four weeks. 

The work in the classes consists of train- 
ing for concentration, wider eye-span, rapid 
perception, and wider span of recognition 
through the use of the tachistoscope. 
Further skills for better reading, such as 
skimming, finding the main thought, find- 
ing key words and sentences, summarizing, 
understanding various vocabularies, and 
reading to satisfy the purpose of an assign- 
ment, are developed through the work done 
in the book, My Own Reading Exercises, the 
educational edition of the Reader's Digest, 
and teacher-prepared materials. ‘The basic 
text of the course is Paul Witty’s book, 
How to Become a Better Reader. It is 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The underlying theme of this article 
is that “everyone can learn to read bet- 
ter and learn more.” The author is 
principal of Union High School, 
Union, N.]. 





supplemented by the Science Research Asso 
ciates’ Better Reading Books and by the 
Reader's Digest. 

The “Advanced Iowa Silent Reading 
Test, Form Dm” was administered to all 
the sophomore, junior, and senior students, 
who are the potential candidates for the 
course. The test results provided the cri- 
teria for the selection of the students for 
the course. If these students have no study 
period, they are excused from their regular 
English class for the four-week period to 
take advantage of this course. 

The lack of proper skills for efficient 
reading is paramount with high-school stu- 
dents as it is with people in general. Be- 
sides the tachistoscope, the reading class 
employs the S.R.A. reading accelerator to 
increase reading speed and to motivate the 
learning of other reading skills. There are 
four such machines available to the stu- 
dents. Every student has an opportunity to 
practice with an accelerator every day dur- 
ing the course. While four students read 
with the accelerators, the four other stu- 
dents use a stop watch to time their read- 
ing. 

A comprehension test follows every 
reading, as there can be no reading with- 
out comprehension. 

A careful record of the reading progress 
of each student is kept by the instructor, 
and at the conclusion of the four-week 
course, the students are given another form 
of the “Advanced Iowa Silent Reading 
Test” as a means of evaluating their read- 
ing improvement. 

The results of the test given at the end 
of the reading course have shown consid- 
erable gains in reading level achieved by 
the students. According to test norms, gains 
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as high as six years nine months, with per- 
centile gains as high as 58 points, have 
been made by some students. These gains 
have been permanent, as shown by test re- 
sults achieved one year after the reading 
course was taken. 


The Crearinc House 


More important, perhaps, than the read- 
ing gains made by these groups is the stu- 
dent's change in attitude toward reading. 
Knowledge and practice of effective reading 
skills have stimulated the student and have 
also helped his mental health. 


Any Home-Room Teacher Can Do This 


By Rosert Horprock 
(New York, N.Y.) 


The purpose of this article is to describe 
one simple guidance function that any 
home-room or classroom teacher can per- 
form without special training. In every 
school are children who have problems, 
about which they worry, on which they want 
help. They do not always take these prob- 
lems to counselors or to home-room teachers. 
Sometimes these students would take their 
problems to other teachers whom they like 
and trust if they were sure they would be 
welcomed. 

In order to see whether something might 
be done about this situation, several of my 
graduate students, who are teachers in serv- 
ice, mimeographed the following questions 
and gave them to 53: of their own ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school students. 
Answers were written on the sheets and 
collected by the teachers. 

Of the students who responded, 329 said 
they had been really worried about some- 
thing during the past twelve months, 82 
said they did get some help on their prob- 
lems from the things they studied in school, 
258 said they were worried about something 
now, 100 said they would like to discuss 
their problems with one or more of their 
teachers, 52 named a specific teacher and 
signed their own names, 

With this kind of response, any home- 
room teacher can go to his colleagues and 
say, “One of my students has a problem 


that he wants to discuss with you. He has 
asked me to arrange a conference for him. 
Would you be willing to see him and see if 
you can help him?” The home-room teacher 
can thus be the means of helping his own 
students to get the help which they want, 
but which they have hesitated to ask for 
themselves. 

Anyone who wishes to try this procedure 
is invited to use the same questions, which 
are reproduced below: 

(1) During the past twelve months, have 
you been really worried about anything? 
Answer yes or no. 

(2) If so, did you get any help on the 
problem from the things you studied in 
school? Answer yes or no. Do not answer 
if you were not worried. 

(3) Are you really worried about any- 
thing now? Answer yes or no, 

(4) If so, would you like to discuss the 
problem with one or more of your teachers? 
Answer yes or no. Do not answer if you 
are not worried. 

(5) With whom would you like to discuss 
the problem? If you have no problem, or 
prefer not to talk about it, answer “no 
one.” 

(6) If you would like me to try to ar- 
range a conference with the person whose 
name you wrote in answer to question 5, 
write your own name here. Otherwise do 
not put your name on the paper. 








THE FOUR-WAY TEST 


A Positive Approach to the Problems of Teen-Agers 


By HERBERT J. TAYLOR 


Ir was in the depression year of 1932. 
I had given up a good job to become presi- 
dent of Club Aluminum in Chicago, then 
a bankrupt company over $400,000 in debt. 
If it folded, two hundred and fifty men and 
women would be thrown out of employ- 
ment. 

To win our way out of this situation, I 
reasoned, we must be morally and ethically 
strong. I knew that in right there was 
might. I felt that if we could get our em- 
ployees to think right, they would do 
right. 

We needed some sort of ethical yard- 
stick that everybody in the company could 
memorize and apply to what we thought, 
what we said, and what we did in our rela- 
tions with others. 

When I get a problem I can’t answer my- 
self, I ask the Lord to help me. So one 
morning I leaned over on my desk, rested 
my head in my hands, and prayed. 

In a few moments I reached for a white 
paper card and wrote down that which had 
come to me—in twenty-four words, Here 
it is: 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the first of two articles in this 
issue written by persons not directly 
engaged in teaching or administration. 
It is refreshing to read of efforts made 
by individuals and groups outside of 
school to promote the cause of good 
education. 

The author is ped proce pe of Ro- 
tary International and head of a pros- 
perous company in Chicago. 





The Four-Way Test 
1. Is it the truth? 
2. Is it fair to all concerned? 
3. Will it build goodwill and better 
friendships? 
4. Will it be beneficial to all concerned? 


I decided to check everything that came 
up that day against the first question, “Is 
it the truth?” The first thing I picked up 
was a tear sheet of some advertising which 
we were running. It ballyhooed our prod. 
uct as being “the greatest cooking ware in 
the world.” 

“We can't prove that,” I said. “It just 
isn't true.” 

I called in the advertising manager, and 
we cleaned up the ads. We eliminated all 
superlatives from the copy. We stopped 
using words like “better” or “best” or 
“finest” and simply stated the facts about 
our product. 

After sixty days I asked my four depart- 
ment heads—by faith a Christian Scientist, 
a Roman Catholic, an Orthodox Jew, and 
a Presbyterian: “Is this Four-Way Test con- 
trary to anything in your faith?” They all 
said no and agreed to memorize and use it. 
We asked everyone in the company to do 
the same. 

Of course, some of our friends shrugged 
their shoulders. Who ever heard of paying 
off $400,000 by means of a slogan? But the 
Four-Way Test was more than a slogan— 
much more. It represented to us a way of 
life, something which we felt sure would 
pay off not only in terms of ethics but in 
terms of dollars and cents. Experience 
proved that was the fact. Using the test as 
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the cornerstone of our relationship with 
every department of our business—with our 
employees, with our customers, with our 
competitors—we saw our company trans 
formed from a failure to a success. Not all 
at once, naturally. There were no miracles 
~just day-to-day hard plugging and un- 
swerving faith. In five years we paid off our 
debts with interest. In the next fifteen, we 
distributed over a million dollars in divi- 
dends to our stockholders—most of whom 
had written off our stock as a dud. Gratify- 
ing as this was, even greater were the inner 
satisfactions which had come to each and 
every one of us. The test had become part 
of us, and we all agreed that because of it 
and its effect on our daily lives we were 
better and happier men and women. 

So busy were we during those first criti- 
cal years that it did not really occur to us 
that others besides ourselves might be in- 
terested in the Four-Way Test. However, 
it was not long before we began to get 
inquiries from our customers, their friends, 
and even our competitors. Two particularly 
significant ones came—one from a friend 
who was a director of Rotary International, 
a service club organization which at that 
time had some 3,000 clubs in nearly every 
corner of the globe; the other from a friend 
who was closely identified with the govern- 
ment of the state of Florida. Through them 
the Four-Way Test received public recogni- 
tion. Today, for example, a copy of the test 
is found on the desk of every member of the 
Florida State Legislature. Ten other states 
have followed suit and in Illinois, my home 
state, copies of the Four-Way Test are on 
the desks of the Governor and his admin- 
istrative department heads, 

It was some years later that the thought 
came to use the Four-Way Test in high 
schools, and when it came it was by way of 
Japan! In that country, Japanese Rotarians 
had had Four-Way Test posters made and 
displayed in railroad stations, in public 
buildings, and in some schools. If in Japan, 
why not here? 


The Crearinc House 


We looked around for some high-school 
principal sufficiently daring and co-opera- 
tive to make the trial. We found such a 
one in Kenosha, Wis., a typical American 
Middle Town of some 50,000 population. 
There the superintendent called his prin- 
cipals together and explained the test and 
what he thought it might accomplish. He 
made it clear that he was putting on ab- 
solutely no pressure. The reactions were, 
of course, varied, but a majority were co- 
operative. They agreed to try it out. In 
most instances preparatory conferences 
were held. These conferences were attended 
by both faculty’ and student representa- 
tives. The plan was explained and dis- 
cussed. It was decided to display a copy of 
the test on each teacher’s desk, and a mim- 
eographed sheet was distributed citing a 
variety of instances in which the test might 
be applied. Teachers of social studies were 
invited to use the test as a basis for class 
discussion, and many did. These discussions 
aroused more interest than even the friends 
of the test had anticipated. Some thought 
the test silly but a majority felt it was 
well worth trying out. Some raised difficult 
and important questions, such as, “How 
do you tell what the truth is?” Nearly all 
felt that although Kenosha was a good 
school with good moral and athletic stand- 
ards, there was room for improvement. 

All this took place in 1953. Now, after 
two and a half years of experience, the 
Four-Way Test is still in active use at 
Kenosha. The first flush of enthusiasm may 
have worn off. Some teachers have naturally 
been more assiduous in their sponsorship 
of it than others. A majority are definitely 
for it. They feel that “it makes no preach- 
ments.” It merely poses questions which go 
to the heart of the matter. It helps young 
people to decide what is right in a given 
situation and this builds character, for, as 
somebody has said, “Character is impetus 
gained from past correct decisions.” Most 
of the faculty and the students feel that 
the test is deeply rooted in school progress. 








Tue Four-Way Test 


What do the pupils themselves think of 
it? Speaking at the Rotary convention in 
Chicago last June, Judy Johnson, a senior 
at Kenosha, said: “We soon found that the 
Four-Way Test wasn’t something handed 
down to us from outside. We made it our 
own. There were articles about it in the 
school paper. We used it as a basis for 
class discussion. We applied it to the way 
the teachers treated us, but it worked the 
other way, too. We used it in all kinds of 
disputes among ourselves. The athletic 
coach often used it to good effect, and one 
of its most enthusiastic advocates is our de- 
bating coach.” Another Kenosha student 
said, “I believe the Four-Way Test is the 
greatest thing in the school system.” 

At present the Four-Way Test is being 
used in one way or another in some three 
hundred schools, secondary and elementary, 
in the United States, and in the schools of 
twenty-two countries around the world. A 
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questionnaire sent out last spring indicated 
that of those who replied, an overwhelming 
majority felt that it had definitely raised the 
standard of student thinking and student 
action. 

As to the best method of introducing the 
Four-Way Test into a school or school sys- 
tem, there is no fixed pattern. Often the 
local Rotary Club has been of much assist- 
ance. Those who are interested will have 
no difficulty in getting material bearing on 
it by writing to me at the Club Aluminum 
Company, Chicago, or to Rotary Interna- 
tional at Evanston, Ill. 

The Four-Way Test is no magic formula 
for solving problems of school morale or 
juvenile delinquency. It does help—some- 
times in dramatic fashion—by approaching 
these problems from the positive viewpoint, 
the only way they can be successfully ap- 
proached, as any experienced teacher and 
worker with young people knows. 


“Mrs. Montgomery Is Swell . . .” 


By Owas C. SCANDRETTE 
(Wessington Springs, $.D.) 


Mrs. Montgomery was a good teacher. The princi- 
pal, the other teachers, the children, and the parents 
all said so. If you asked one of her students about 
Mrs. Montgomery, you would get a reply something 
like this: “Mrs. Montgomery is swell. She makes us 
work awfully hard and she’s strict, but she is a good 
sport and everyone likes her. She's the best teacher 
I ever had.” 

One day I ran out of chalk. As Mrs. Montgomery's 
classroom was across the hall from mine, I decided 
to borrow some from her. As I approached Mrs. 
Montgomery's room, I was surprised to hear a ter- 
rible din. I could hardly believe my ears. This was 
certainly peculiar. 

I had been in Mrs. Montgomery's room before 
and never had I found anything except quiet indus- 
triousness. It was obvious that Mrs. Montgomery 
wasn't in her room. But what could be going on? 
It sounded like a riot. I deeided to find out. I 


opened the door. 


Never have I beheld such a sight! The air was 
filled with loosely packed paper wads and the floor 
was littered with spent missiles. The students were 
so absorbed in their warfare that they didn't hear 
me enter. This was by long odds the most terrific 
paper-wad fight I had ever witnessed 

Then, to my utter amazement, I heard Mrs. Mont- 
gomery'’s voice inviting me to come in. Crouched 
behind her desk to avoid the flying projectiles, Mrs 
Montgomery beckoned me to join her. “We are 
having our annual paper-wad fight,” she explained. 
“I promised the children that if they would refrain 
from throwing any paper all year I would let them 
have a battle royal before school was out. This is it!” 

The next day, having gotten a new supply of 
chalk from the principal's office, 1 returned the 
chalk I had borrowed. Everything was back to 
normal. The room was spotlessly clean. The children 
were so absorbed in their work that they hardly 
noticed when I came in. 





Editorial 


Where Is the Money Coming From? 


qAt Princeton recently, several hundred school tax experts 
spent two days discussing ways to finance America’s expand- 
ing school and college program. Meeting under the auspices 
of the Tax Institute Symposium, the educators, business ex- 
ecutives, and school administrators wrestled with the prob- 
lems of school costs. Within fifteen years, all agreed, the cur- 
rent school enrollment of 35,000,000 would go to 45,000,000. 
The college enrollment of 2,500,000 would double. Then 
came the question that stumped the experts: “Where is the 
money coming from?” 


{It will cost money, lots of money, to finance the nation's 
schools in the coming decade. More buildings, more teachers, 
more supplies—indeed, more of everything—will be needed. 
And this finally simmers down to one common denominator: 
more money. At present real estate carries the brunt of local 
school taxation. And more and more homeowners are begin- 
ning to feel the pinch of higher taxes. How much higher can 
local taxes go? The goose may soon be killed; and then where 
will we get the golden eggs? 


qI believe that we are shortsighted and entirely unrealistic 
in our approach to school finances. We can no longer, in times 
of skyrocketing enrollments and inflationary costs, depend 
upon local support. We must turn more and more to the state 
for school funds—and beyond that, to the Federal govern- 
ment. This, I know, is a controversial suggestion. To many 
persons Federal help automatically is equated with Federal 
control. But this need not be. Historically, we have seen 
schools and colleges supported in part, at least, through Fed- 
eral grants. The controls we fear from Washington need not 
come if we are alert. 


q What is the alternative? The Federal government now takes 
about 70 per cent of our tax dollar. This doesn’t leave much 
for the state and local community. Unless we broaden the tax 
base, we will continue to have underpaid, overworked teach- 
ers; we will have inadequate school buildings. And we will 
have double and even triple sessions, thus cheating our chil- 
dren of a first-rate education. 
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EDITORIAL 


€ We hear a great deal about the school crisis at hand, and the 
more serious crisis ahead. We hear much about a teacher 
shortage and a growing shortage of skilled personnel in the 
sciences and professions. It is not enough to moan; we must 
act. And the most potent way to break through the log jam 
of school problems is to secure an adequate system of financing 
American education. 


There are many areas that need immediate help. We know 
that the teacher shortage is acute, and growing more so. We 
know that the building shortage is serious, and needs tre- 
mendous financial help. We recognize the fact that hundreds 
of inefficient school districts clog up the nation's educational 
arteries, Only a strong system of financing can begin to break 
through these major problems that have eroded the nation’s 
schools. 


{This is what I would suggest: a new methol of supporting 
our schools, based on combined Federal-state-local support. 
Perhaps this formula would serve as a starting point: 50 per 
cent of the school support should come from the local com- 
munity, 40 per cent from the state, and 10 per cent from the 
Federal government. This would mean, in many instances, 
increased state and Federal support. Realistically, it would 
mean, at the start, a Federal aid bill of about one billion 
dollars. Just for operating expenses. A similar amount might 
be allocated for capital outlay, for school building, for the con- 
struction of necessary classrooms, laboratories, gymnasiums. 


€ Here we would find that the tax base would be considerably 
broadened. The extra burden would not fall so heavily upon 
the local homeowners. And at the same time, the communi- 
ties would retain their control and their initiative over the 
schools. Utopian? Not at all. I am convinced that this 50-40-10 
formula is sound. It may take time to convince the political 
powers that be, the skeptics, or those who are sincerely worried 
over the impact of the Federal and state governments upon 
local control. But I am equally convinced that this is the only 
road open to us to put our schools on a sound, adequate 
operating basis. 


©Stronger schools will mean a stronger America. Better 
schools will mean better citizens. Nothing could be more 
important in today’s divided world. 

—BENJAMIN FINE 
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A Modern Parable 


By R. P. 


“A CERTAIN man went down from Je- 
rusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, 
which stripped him of his raiment, and 
wounded him, and departed, leaving him 
half dead.” 

Now this man was a teacher and the 
thieves were patrons, superintendents, and 
members of the board of education. The 
board of education stripped him of the 
tenure in which he was clothed and with 
a single blow caused a compound fracture 
of his salary schedule which seriously im- 
paired his personal budget. While he was 
unable to defend himself, they took away 
his sick benefits and canceled his sabbatical 
leave. The patrons cut him with caustic 
criticism, branded him with the hot iron 
of progressive education, and took away his 
motivation to teach civic competency. The 
superintendents dislocated his field of in- 
terest by shifting his assignments and sub- 
mitted him to a long tortuous period of re- 
ports and then removed his academic free- 
dom. 

Not satisfied with the injury inflicted 
upon the man, the thieves feil upon his 
beast, Curriculum, which had faithfully 
carried the hapless teacher for many frus- 
trating miles. The blows of the thieves cis- 
arranged the poor beast’s sequence of 
courses so that his cultural heritage could 
not be imparted in a logical order. Because 
they were economy conscious, they cut out 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


What can an editor say to add any- 
thing to a parable? After all, a parable 
is a brief, interesting, simple story. So 
let us forget analysis and read “A Mod- 
ern Parable.” The author is principal 
of the Teachers College High School, 
Cedar Falls, lowa. 
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his electives, leaving only the basic require- 
ments for existence. The beast was left in 
such a condition that he could neither 
integrate nor function in a meaningful 
manner, and to do further damage his 
audio-visual budget was deleted, leaving 
him a blind, deaf, and low LQ. brute with 
only the traditional facilities to carry on 
his meaningless experiences. In such a con- 
dition it was evident that his “Life Ad- 
justment Education” would be most diffi- 
cult. 

“And by chance there came down a cer- 
tain priest that way: and when he saw him, 
he passed by on the other side.” Now this 
priest was a college professor of school ad- 
ministration and lived in a world of ideal- 
ism. He saw that the man was totally dis- 
robed of his cloak of tenure, without sick 
benefits to protect him from the elements, 
and lacking any therapeutical sabbatical 
leaves to relieve the pains of frustration. It 
was also evident to the professor that the 
man was suffering from a compound frac- 
ture of the salary schedule and a dislocated 
field of interest. He viewed the victim from 
the corner of his eye and knew that such a 
condition was contrary to accepted educa- 
tional theory. He was immediately con- 
vinced that this situation could only be a 
figment of his imagination, so he put the 
hallucination from him and passed on. 

“And likewise a Levite, when he was at 
the place, came and looked on him, and 
passed by on the other side.” Now this 
Levite, being a school principal, was not 
so much concerned with the condition of 
the teacher but, being a humanitarian, he 
was very much disturbed by the condition 
of the beast, Curriculum. He was greatly 
moved by the sad state of the animal's dis- 
located sequence of learning and his in- 
ability to function and integrate. He also 
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was sad to behold his lack of audio-visual 
aids. But, like most principals, he was in a 
hurry to attend a meeting, so he made a 
mental note to appoint a committee to 
revise the poor beast, and then passed 
on down the road. 

“But a certain Samaritan, as he jour- 
neyed, came where he was: and when he 
saw him, he had compassion on him.” Now 
this Samaritan was likewise a teacher and 
he knew the discomfort of being without 
a cloak of tenure for protection against the 
elements and whims of the community. He 
likewise knew the pain of a broken salary 
schedule and the difficulty of attempting 
to travel the rough road to Jericho without 
a sound Curriculum to ride. The Samaritan 
warmed the man by sharing with him some 
of his own problems and convincing him 
that one can carry on without the protec- 
tion of tenure and can survive even after a 
sabbatical leave has been removed. After 
the man was somewhat revived by the ama- 
teur psychotherapy of the Samaritan, the 
two teachers turned their attention to his 
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creature, Curriculum. Together, by diag- 
nostic measurements, they discovered some 
flexibility in the distorted sequence of 
courses of the animal; were able to im- 
provise audio-visual aids; and, through a 
co-operative project, fused courses in an 
experience unit of learning by applying the 
principle of the core, so that as a result the 
beast was able once more to function and 
integrate. 

Now the two teachers were so pleased 
with the results of their work that they 
collaborated on a textbook but were un- 
able to find a publisher, Not being content 
to let their findings die, they finally set 
up an organization with the Samaritan as 
president and the luckless teacher as vice- 
president in charge of recruiting members. 
Through the ages this organization has 
grown to give aid to addicts of the profes- 
sional drug of education. It is open to all 
teachers and is known by the two letters 
T.A.—Teachers Anonymous. In any school 
building you will always find a member 
who is willing to help you lift your morale. 


Professional Organizations 


One of the marks of a profession is organization. 
A professional person is always referred to as a 
member of a profession. Theoretically, membership 
is in a brotherhood of practitioners. The invisible 
bonds of such a brotherhood are strong enough 
to be felt but cannot be relied upon to promote 
the profession's maximum effectiveness. The 
stronger . . . ties of formal association are essential. 

The teacher's attitude toward professional as- 
sociations is perhaps a logical outgrowth of his 
attitudes toward professional growth, standards, 
and cooperation. For the dominant motive in his 
support of professional organizations must be a 
conviction that a collective approach will increase 





the profession's effectiveness in serving society. 

In so far as improved teacher welfare is essential 
to improved service it is a legitimate concern, But 
whenever teacher welfare takes precedence over 
service in an organization's orientation, the organi- 
zation is not professional. It follows, therefore, that 
a teacher's attitude is not professional when affilia 
tion or non-affiliation hinges on the question, 
“What's in it for me?” A professional attitude is 
reflected in a tendency to support (and actively) 
only such associations as are fundamentally ded 
icated to the furtherance of the professional ideal 
of service.—Maunitz Jounson in New York State 
Education. 








An Overview of Secondary 


By 
CHARLES E. WEBER 


To appreciate fully the problems that 
confront India, the reader should bear in 
mind that India is a vast and underde- 
veloped country. Her estimated population 
of about $57,000,000 speaks fourteen recog- 
nized regional languages, belongs to eight 
major types of religion, and includes many 
different races. At the present time, about 
80 per cent of her people are illiterate and 
for the most part live in the villages, where 
they engage in agricultural occupations. 

The comprehensive high school as we 
know it in the United States does not exist 
in India. In fact, the Indian secondary 
school more nearly resembles the English 
public school, India having been under 
English rule for three hundred years prior 
to 1947. As we know, the English public 
school is a counterpart of the American 
private school. 

To understand secondary education in 
India today, it should be noted that sec- 
ondary schools were begun after the estab- 
lishment of colleges by the English. The 
secondary school was to be a preparation 
for the university or college; the college 
or university was to be a place for educa- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

This is one of a series of articles on 
high-school education in other coun- 
tries. It is the first of three we plan to 
publish on secondary education in In- 
dia, one of the potentially great na- 
tions in the world and one that we 
should understand better. The author, 
a member of the faculty of Fairleigh 
Dickinson College in New Jersey, is on 
leave of absence, studying in India on 
an International Rotary fellowship. 
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tion in the lesser government jobs, mostly 
clerical, which were to be held by Indians. 

In the establishment of the Indian sec- 
ondary schools, there was little regard for 
the basic concepts of education. For in- 
stance, the schools did not care about the 
difference between Indian and English cul- 
ture or individuality of the Indian youth. 
This is understandable in relation to the 
known practices of education at that time 
in history; to have such an educational 
policy continued to the present day, how- 
ever, is another thing. 

Through the years, the curriculum of the 
secondary schools became highly academic, 
concentrating on such subjects as mathe- 
matics, history, economics, geography, phys- 
ics, chemistry, and zoology, plus at least 
one or two Indian languages and the teach- 
ing of English. All instruction was to be in 
English, as the aim was training for govern- 
ment jobs under the English administra- 
tion. Secondary schools were only for the 
families of influence, wealth, or high caste. 
Thus a very small number of children 
(about 5 to 10 per cent) were in attend- 
ance. Even today compulsory education 
does not exist, although the constitution 
has this as one of its goals to be met in fif- 
teen years. 

A number of commissions have been ap- 
pointed to survey Indian education—the 
Commission of 1882, the Commission of 
1go2, the Sadler Commission of 1917, and 
the recent Radhakrishan Committee of 
1948—all of which dealt incidentally with 
certain aspects of secondary education. Not 
until 1952, when a committee with the spe- 
cific purpose of studying secondary educa- 
tion was established, was secondary educa- 











tion subjected to the scrutiny that it had 
long needed. 

In evaluating Indian education, we 
should not be hypercritical but rather un- 
derstanding, as it is difficult to throw over 
the past and immediately replace it with 
so-called modern practices. Leading edu- 
cators in America for years have said that 
any new educational idea or technique takes 
as many as twenty to thirty years to be ac- 
cepted, let alone adopted by a fair per cent 
of the school systems. If this be true, and 
I'm sure it is, we must then marvel at 
India’s great strides in only nine short years 
of independence. 

What, then, are the direct educational 
problems affecting Indian secondary educa- 
tion, what is the background that has pro- 
duced them, and what is being done about 
them? As in the United States, education 
is primarily a state matter; however, the 
Indian central government is giving both 
monetary and advisory aid because of the 
gigantic nature of the problem. 

The secondary school in India still serves 
only about 10 per cent of the nation’s chil- 
dren, Children in India must work at an 
earlier age; caste still holds sway in educa- 
tion; educational costs must be borne di- 
rectly by the families; and, most important 
of all, about 70 per cent of the people live 
in the villages, where primary education it- 
self is only a recent addition and has yet to 
catch on with great success. Most secondary 
institutions are not coeducational, and even 
when they are, the boys far outnumber the 
girls. Graduates of secondary schools are 
eligible to become the primary schoolteach- 
ers of tomorrow. 

One of the outstanding shortages in India 
is in the teaching field, where the absence 
of women is very noticeable. Because of 
caste restrictions, early marriages, or the 
usual lack of monetary incentive, they have 
failed to take up the gap that must be 
closed. 

Examinations have been the sole basis for 
promotion, usually one exam at the end 
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of the year. Also, one exam at the end of 
secondary school has been the determining 
factor on admission to college or in securing 
a position in the government service. This, 
then, is the old problem of the college de- 
termining the curriculum and making the 
secondary school primarily a preparation 
for college rather than for life. 

One of the recommendations of the pres- 
ent educational commission is to lessen this 
current overemphasis on exams and to have 
promotion based on a wider range than just 
tests. Consideration should be given to the 
child as a whole, allowing for both objec- 
tive and subjective evaluation. Moreover, 
the examination has led to the old “rote 
method” and to too much emphasis on the 
“bookish theoretical” rather than on the 
practicality of everyday living. 

Indications of the change to more practi- 
cal teaching have been the movement 
toward the teaching of the social studies 
in place of the departmental histories and 
the teaching of general science in place of 
chemistry and physics. All sciences and 
histories have not been cast out of the 
curriculum, but rather the fact has been 
recognized that all children today will not 
go on to college and therefore they need 
a more general background instead of the 
overstress on purely academic subjects. 

Perhaps one of the more controversial 
problems is language. The trend today is 
away from English to the newly adopted 
national language of Hindu. The prob- 
lem goes deeper than just the secondary 
school, for such a shift will in time affect 
all media of instruction in India. The prob- 
lem with instruction in Hindu is very com- 
plex, as about fourteen regional languages 
are recognized as major languages in India. 
If a switch is made to Hindu, as it has been 
in many places, a further problem be- 
comes important: the ability of teachers to 
speak Hindu. Many teachers are not now 
fluent in Hindu. Even more alarming is the 
fact that very few technical textbooks have 
been translated into Hindu. At the present 
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time several groups of scholars are trying 
to devise scientific and technical vocabu- 
laries, as technical vocabularies are non- 
existent in Hindu. The switch to Hindu 
was expected to take fifteen years; with re- 
gional resistances, teacher shortages, and 
the slow development of technical vocabu- 
laries, the transformation will take much 
additional time. 

The need for semiskilled and for tech- 
nically skilled people has long been recog- 
nized by India. Today she is trying to meet 
this need through her program in secondary 
education. 

Emphasis is being given to craft and voca- 
tional work and more technical skills for 
the advanced students. Heretofore the teach- 
ing of crafts and skills had never been held 
in esteem in India because labor itself had 
never held a place of dignity. Craft and 
vocational work had been left to the work- 
ing castes; thus a caste and religious factor 
must be overcome. Each day people are 
speaking out against the old ideas and the 
caste restrictions, and each day the social 
revolution goes one step further. 

If there are any conclusions to make in 
such a brief survey as this, then I believe 
the following factors must also be consid- 
ered. 

First, as the standard of living of India 
rises, the number of students will definitely 
increase and so will the quality of educa- 
tion. 
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Second, the present program of secondary 
education has recognized the principle of 
flexibility and the need for a multipurpose 
curriculum; this will tend to serve the gen- 
eral group, who so long have been passed 
over. 

Third, with the continuance of the social 
revolution will come greater emancipation 
for girls and women, who are so urgently 
needed in this struggle. 

Fourth, through the development of 
better in-service training programs and con- 
tinued self-criticism, teachers and teaching 
will improve. 

Fifth, outside help from the Ford Foun- 
dation, the United States Educational Foun- 
dation, UNESCO, and other educational 
groups will continue to give India new ideas 
and advice on constructive programs, to be 
augmented at the discretion of the Indian 
educators. 

Finally, we must remember that in at- 
tempting to eliminate illiteracy and to ex- 
pand at all levels of education, India is 
trying to do in about thirty years something 
which took the United States almost one 
hundred and fifty years to do, and we 
haven't been 100 per cent successful yet. 
There is no want of ability in India, as her 
civilization has shown, but rather there is 
want of continued objectivity, determina- 
tion, skill, and the additional resources with 
which to carry through such an ambitious 
and noble project. 


The Look of the Teacher. The teacher who has learned how to recognize the signs of 
disturbances in a child stands a better chance of helping the student than one who has 
not learned the art. However, awareness and alertness are of little value when they do 
not lead to a definite plan of action. This action does not give the teacher the privilege 
to register signs of disgust. Signs of disgust registered by some teachers are some of the 
most lasting and hurting experiences that youth can encounter. These signs of disgust 
are often indications to us and to our students that we have not learned how to remain 
calm under the most trying circumstances, Few teachers seem to possess this quality out- 
right, but there are many whose self-control overshadows their moments of disgust. Instead 


of registering disgust we should share the burden of the child and plan with him in the 
solution of his problem.—Artena E. Seneca in the Phoenix. 











CHANGING PATTERNS: A recent issue of the 
School Review reports the findings of several studies, 
covering a thirty-five-year period, which made it pos- 
sible to determine the patterns of curriculum or- 
ganization in the large secondary schools. The mass 
of data collected dealt with four problems, namely, 
the basic types of curriculum organization pro- 
vided, requirements for graduation, courses offered, 
and provisions made for the exceptional student 
(gifted and slow learner). 

The researchers came up with two basic patterns. 
The more complex is called the multiple type, 
which stresses college preparation and is less flexible 
with respect to permitting a student to shift from 
one program to another and with respect to the 
number of electives offered in each curriculum. 

The second is the constants-and-variables type. 
It is more flexible and its organization is along 
simpler lines. 

Of the remaining problems, it was found that in 
requirements for graduation most of the schools use 
the Carnegie Unit, ranging from fourteen to twenty, 
with sixteen as the most popular number of 
required units. College-preparatory curriculums 
showed a higher requirement level, generally speak- 
ing. And many secondary schools prescribe a num- 
ber of specific subjects in all curriculums. 

Of significance is the new trend to expand the 
course offerings and to include courses geared to 
both the slow learner and the gifted student. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN THE SPOT- 
LIGHT: No longer the stepchild of the educa- 
tional world, the junior high school recently became 
the object of research by the secondary education 
staff of the United States Office of Education, ac- 
cording to a report which appeared in School Life 
a few months ago. 

As a result of some of the studies of this group, 
there was published under the title of “Junior High 
School Facts—a Graphic Analysis” forty-two tables 
and graphs showing (1) the junior high school—its 
beginnings, purpose, and trends; (2) its status by 
states; (3) junior-high-school attendance, retention, 
employment facts; (4) junior-high-school services 
and programs; and (5) characteristics and problems 
of the junior high school. 

Other Office of Education projects are under way 
One such study should be of great value to all of 
those who are interested in the tremendous growth 
made by the junior high in recent years. It is the 
preparation of eleven annotated bibliographies deal- 
ing with such areas as guidance and student person- 
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nel programs, organization and supervision, core cur 
riculum, and a dozen or more related topics. 

Statistically, during the past decade, there has 
been an annual increase of one hundred junior high 
schools organized as separate units, In the same pe 
riod, nearly 400 of the junior-senior-high type have 
been built per year. 


WHEN DECIDE ABOUT COLLEGE?—It was 
reported in the School Review that in answer to a 
questionnaire sent to 1,350 entering freshmen at 
three colleges and universities in 1953, some 10 per 
cent stated that they decided to go to college by the 
end of the first grade and some at second-grade 
level. The percentages consistently increased up to 
the 19.9 per cent who made their decision about 
college when they were in grade nine. 

What are the implications for precollege counsel 
ing? 

Most significant point is that nearly 40 per cent 
of the would-be college group do not decide until 
the beginning of the tenth grade. This is important 
to programing their courses, Another implication 
seems to be that since 11.7 per cent of the stu- 
dents represented by the study did not make their 
decision to go to college till the senior year and 6.5 
per cent did not make up their minds until after 
high-school graduation, programs which will pro- 
mote serious thought concerning future plans for 
college necessarily must be continued throughout 
the high-school career. 

With respect to a second related question asked, 
which concerned the grade level at which the de- 
cision to attend a specific college was made, the data 
are quite different. About 87.4 per cent decided the 
specific college after they had entered ninth grade. 
Of these students 54.2 per cent did not know till 
twelfth grade, and 184 per cent not until after 
graduation from secondary school. 

The implication for the high-school guidance de 
partment in the area of precollege counseling would 
seem to be that they have a job cut out for them 
which must be inclusive of twelfth year. 

Jane Comnisn 
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Emror's Nore: Good, bad, indifferent, or impor- 
tant, there is a great amount of counting studies and 
other research going on in the field of education. 
We think readers will be interested in brief, un 
qualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 


study. 
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The Rover Boys in Study Hall 


By L. H. HARSHBARGER 


Tue stupents of Woodburg High School 
were tense with excitement. It was the last 
week in January, and in a few days the cru- 
cial traditional battle with Elmhurst would 
take place. The Woodburg history date 
team would meet Elmhurst in the match 
to determine the conference championship. 

There was one dark cloud on the horizon. 
It was well known around the school that 
John Jorgenson, star date-quoter for Wood- 
burg, was low in his grades in wrestling 
class and practically failing in basketball 
class. It was known too that Mr. Mayes, 
teacher of the required basketball course, 
was one who held his standards high. He 
insisted that students should pass all tests 
on a strict percentage basis. 

Discussing the situation with Principal 
Baldtop, he screamed angrily: “They must 
hit seventy-five field goals out of a hundred 
or they won't pass my course! That's the way 
we did it in New York City thirty years 
ago, and that’s the way we'll do it at Wood- 
burg!” 

Principal Baldtop, a genial fellow who 
tried to be humane, interjected mildly: 
“But, Mr. Mayes, you must consider that 
John has only one arm and one leg. He 
can't possibly score seventy-five shots out 
of a hundred.” “And really,” continued 
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Baldtop, “how can you say that a player is 
a failure in basketball if he can’t hit 75 
per cent of his shots? Isn't that a purely arbi- 
trary standard?” 

Mr. Mayes stuck his nose in the air and 
sniffed—twice. It was a well-known danger 
sign, so Mr. Baldtop retreated. 

The trouble was that no boy could be 
graduated from Woodburg without passing 
Mr. Mayes’s courses in football, basketball, 
and track, plus McGlosky’s course in 
wrestling. McGlosky was old-fashioned but 
more reasonable than Mr. Mayes, though 
he too held his standards rather high. It 
was common for students to have to repeat 
Mr. Mayes’s basketball course. Specs Stum- 
blemuch had repeated basketball four times 
when he became history coach at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, specializing in Middle 
Ages dates. 

In addition to all this, the people of the 
Woodburg community considered history, 
English, mathematics, and science mere 
“fads and frills.” They were offered only on 
an extracurricular basis, and no academic 
credit was allowed for them. Mr. Mayes and 
Mr. Glick, the baseball coach, were fond of 
pointing this out. They contended that the 
students needed the basketball and base- 
ball skills in order to grow up to be good 
citizens of a democracy. 

Miss Adams, the history coach, was in a 
dither. From one week to the next she never 
knew whether John would be eligible for 
the date team. And John was indispensable. 
He knew how many bulls were in the Battle 
of Bull Run, what age Chris Columbus was 
when he first kissed a girl, and how many 
moles Henry VIII had on his abdomen. 
His fame for memorizing and quoting dates 
had made him the most popular boy in 
school. The cheerleaders called on him 
for speeches at every pep meeting. When- 

















ever he came up with an especially obscure 
date, the huge crowds which filled the audi- 
torium cheered him until their throats were 
dry. 

There was the time the team met Hooper 
High. Woodburg had two first-team mem- 
bers on the side lines with severe cases of 
laryngitis. They'd been replaced by a couple 
of grinds who spent all their time in the 
gym practicing basketball. They got 100 
per cent in every basketball test. True, they 
were always on the honor roll, but it had 
taken much persuasion for Miss Adams to 
get them out for date quoting. Well, against 
Hooper, they were practically useless. 
Neither knew what day of the week May 6 
fell on in 1492, nor in what year Queen Vic- 
toria severely sprained her ankle. But John 
knew these and other equally important 
facts. His form, timing, speed, and diction 
had been superb. Almost singlehandedly 
he had pulled Woodburg through to vic- 
tory. 

But John was failing in basketball and 
low in wrestling. He had previously failed 
football. All of these courses were required 
since they were considered essential for a 
high-school graduate if he were to become 
a successful citizen or wished to go to col- 
lege. 

John was despondent. He moped through 
all his classes the Monday before Friday's 
big contest. He failed the performance test 
on the figure four in wrestling simply be- 
cause he was so nervous. As he started to 
slouch from the wrestling room, he felt a 
firm hand grasp his shoulder. Turning, he 
saw Mr. McGlosky, the wrestling teacher, 
with a grim look on his lined face. Mc- 
Glosky shook his head sadly but firmly. 

“I'm sorry, John, but I can’t sign your 
eligibility slip. Standards are standards. Re- 
member, wrestling ability is something you 
will need later in life. Quoting history dates 
is just a game. First things first, John.” 

The rest of the day was a nightmare for 
John. When Coach Adams heard the news, 
she was frantic. She conferred with Prin- 
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cipal Baldtop. He was sympathetic but help- 
less. 

“I've told them their marking is ridicu- 
lous,” he moaned, “but I have no authority 
to make them change it. They've been here 
much longer than I have, and they are 
powers in the community.” 

Coach Adams spent the rest of the day 
in the school boiler room, chain smoking 
madly and pouring out her woes to the 
janitor. 

By Tuesday morning the bad news was all 
over the school, and student morale was at 
its lowest ebb in years. The history date 
team must beat Elmhurst, the traditional 
rival. But without John, it has no chance. 

Tuesday afternoon Principal Baldtop sat 
in his office. In his hand was a well-con- 
structed slingshot, made of good stout wire 
and a heavy rubber band. He was aiming 
this weapon at a lonely fly perched upon the 
top of a filing cabinet. It was the last of 
many of its species which had entered the 
office at frosttime early in the school year. 
All the others had long since succumbed to 
the swatter, the flypaper, or the spray gun. 
But this one led a charmed life. 

Every school day, through November, 
December, and now, January, this last re- 
maining fly had irked the principal by re- 
peated assaults upon the latter's shiny head. 
And now, in the last stages of desperation, 
the principal was attacking his enemy with 
a truly deadly weapon, loaded with a bent 
paper clip filed sharp along the edges. He 
took a new aim as Mr. Mayes, the name he 
had long ago given the fly, shifted his posi- 
tion on the cabinet. Baldtop watched the fly 
wriggle and brush its legs together. It re- 
minded him of the real Mr. Mayes teaching 
a class in basketball. His anger at the fly 
increased, Then the fly stood still, glared at 
him, defied him. Anger welled in the usually 
kind heart of the educator. He checked the 
aim once more, drew back the rubber band, 
and fired. 

He was too late. The fly, the counterpart 
of Mr. Mayes, had cleverly scampered be- 
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hind a light metal book end. The shot had 
been not only late but wild. It hit the very 
top of the book end; the latter clattered 
noisily backward. The principal slowly, 
disgustedly, rose from his chair to right 
the fallen book end and to see where the 
fly had gone. Lifting the book end, he saw 
behind it his ancient enemy, just kicking its 
last. 

A look of elated wonderment blanketed 
the educator's broad face, then slowly 
changed to one of joyous understanding. 
The book end, knocked over by the speed- 
ing paper clip, had killed the fly. The clip 
itself had not touched him. 

Two hundred and twenty pounds of 
bulk eased into a chair, An idea had arrived. 
Mr. Baldtop bent over and put on his shoes, 
which he always wore when he left the office. 
He tied them quickly and bolted from the 
room. Down the hall he sped, directly to 
Mr. Mayes's office. A half hour later he 
emerged, a hopeful smile on his counte- 
nance. He hurried to the large study hall, 
where students were working on assign- 
ments. It was a huge gymnasium, complete 
with baskets, tackling dummies, mats, pole- 
vaulting pit, and other necessities for a basic 
liberal education. Most of the students were 
studying assiduously—running, jumping, 
tackling; only a few perennial loafers were 
wasting their time reading literature or 
amusing themselves with logarithms. 

The principal found John moping in a 
corner, completely despondent. Mr. Bald- 
top bent over the desolate boy, whispered 
in his ear for a few minutes, and pulled 
him to his feet. A near-by freshman who 
tried to listen caught only a few words: 
“Special exam Friday morning,” and “Okay 
for the meet if you pass.” At any rate, it is 
said that John’s face took on some of its 
customary brightness, though a look of 
wonder still filled his eyes. 

The rest of Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, John was absent from regular 
classes. The principal neglected his one class 
in badminton, giving the students a written 











assignment. Some noted that a special bas- 
ketball classroom at the north end of the 
school was locked tightly during these days. 
John and the principal were seen to enter it 
at nine o'clock in the morning, and the 
janitor said they never emerged before five 
in the evening. 

At ten o'clock Friday morning, the prin- 
cipal and John, accompanied by Mr. Mayes, 
went to the practice room. Mr. Baldtop was 
beaming proudly. 

Mayes spoke sternly to John. “I have con- 
sented to this special test much against my 
wishes, You are to try once more to make 
seventy-five out of a hundred field-goal at- 
tempts. Anything less is absolute failure. I 
know you can’t do it. You've tried and failed 
many times.” 

Mr. Baldtop spoke. “You remember, Mr. 
Mayes, the rules specify that the ball must 
pass through the basket. It must not be 
kicked, but there is no rule saying it must 
be thrown. Now John is good with his head, 
and I'm here to prove he can use it, not only 
for fads and frills like date quoting but also 
for life preparation like basketball. 
Watch!” 

John advanced to the middle of the floor, 
eyeing the basket, balancing a basketball 
carefully in his good hand. Then he drib- 
bled unsteadily down the floor, his artificial 
leg keeping him off balance. Suddenly, with 
desperation born of necessity, he stopped 
short, bounced the ball hard. It went high 
above his head. As it descended, his head 
bobbed forward, deliberately butting the 
ball. The ball rose in a graceful arc, leveled 
off, and glided down, through the basket. 

Mayes gasped. Highly irregular! He 
opened his mouth to speak. 

Mr. Baldtop stopped him. “The course of 
study says nothing against his style, Mayes, 
and I've checked with the state board of 
education. It’s perfectly legal.” 

Mayes shoved his head into his hands and 
mumbled, “A freak. He'll never be able to 
do that again.” 

But John did it again—the same dribbles, 
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the same bounce, the same bump with the 
head—seventy-four more times. Each time 
the ball swished cleanly through the basket. 

Mayes stood aghast. At last he spoke. 
“Hand me the eligibility slip, John. I'll 
sign.” 

Baldtop fairly bounced with glee. He 
slapped the still numbed John on the back. 

“You've passed three of your four courses. 
That's all the rules require. You're eligible 
now.” 

The rest is history. The date quoting 
team won a close, grueling, and glorious 
battle. John starred, as usual. He beat the 
best men that Elmhurst had. When it was 
over, the jubilant rooters hoisted John on 
their shoulders and shouted his praises. But 
he was truly an example of the high tradi- 
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tions of sportsmanship which date quoting 
teaches. He raised his hand for silence. His 
skinny index finger pointed at Principal 
Baldtop. “Carry him, too,” John ordered. 
“He won for us. He kept me eligible.” 

The crowd obeyed its idol. The chubby, 
220-pound principal, smiling, but dewy eyed 
in his hour of triumph, was hoisted upon 
the shoulders of panting fans and carried, 
beside John, down the corridors of Wood- 
burg High, while the fans wildly cheered 
both heroes. 

On graduation night that year, two spe- 
cial awards were made. To John went a 
complete set of encyclopedias. To his friend, 
Principal Baldtop, a grateful student coun- 
cil gave a stunning blond toupee, neatly 
parted, with a gay cowlick in front. 


Rewards and the Learning Process 


The question may well be asked, “What is a re- 
ward?” Because “reward” is a term popularly used 
to indicate the sum of money one receives for return- 
ing a lost article, or the medal one receives for 
performing an act of heroism, or the gift that one 
receives for the writing of a meritorious poem, for 
painting a picture, or even for doing arithmetic 
perfectly, one expects a reward to be some tangible 
object of value to be given for some approved act or 
work. It should be noted that there is a reciprocal 
relation between the goal of striving, which serves 
as a motivation for learning, and the attainment of 
that goal, which serves as a reward. The same human 
needs—food, safety, affection, approval, self-esteem, 
success, and independence—mentioned in the au- 
thor’s paper on motivation, become rewards once 
they are attained. And the acts that lead to their 
attainment are the acts that are learned. Teachers 
should realize that reinforcement for learning in 
school need not necessarily be tangible tokens of 
approval in the form of gold stars, prizes, medals, or 
a place on an honor role, although, to be sure, these 
tangible rewards are effective. As was the case with 
respect to motivation, the most effective rewards are 





intangible relationships. With children, the most 
effective reinforcements for learning are the teach 
er's acceptance and approval. To reward children 
one need not make costly outlays for expensive gifts 
Quite sufficient will be the teacher's attention and 
interest, her pleasure and satisfaction at what the 
pupil does, But the teacher must make her expres 
sions of pleasure obvious, and they must be sin- 
cere. 

The most potent reward for classroom learning 
is the teacher's acceptance of what the pupil does 
and the way he does it, because this acceptance be 
comes a guide to the pupil in his future activities. 
This acceptance on the part of the teacher can take 
the form of tangible tokens, such as gold stars, honor 
rolls, and the like. But there is a tendency to short 
circuit rewards so that a “Correct” or “Right” will 
do equally well. The effective teacher has reduced 
her gestures of approbation to the slightest nod of 
the head, a gleam in the eye, and general relaxed 
posture, and pupils become sensitive to these minute 
signs of a teacher's pleasure or displeasure with their 
performance.—Praciva. M. Symonvs in Teachers 
College Record 














IT IS BETTER TO GIVE... 





By WILLIAM F. STEINER 


MANY PRINCIPALS are perplexed by the 
problem of whether or not to permit char- 
ity drives in their schools. The number and 
variety of such requests are steadily mount- 
ing and the appeals are becoming more 
cogent. In some communities, all charitable 
drives are prohibited, while in others either 
the number is limited or approval is left to 
the principal. The students and faculty of 
the senior high school of Cliffside Park, N.]., 
have found a happy solution in the estab- 
lishment of a student charities club, which 
has given students many firsthand thrilling 
experiences in the joys of giving. 

The question of whether to continue 
charitable collections in the high school was 
reviewed by the faculty and student body 
after a group of parents of elementary-school 
children had petitioned the board of edu- 
cation to discontinue all charities in the 
schools, The complaint was that parents 
were receiving appeals for double contribu- 
tions: directly to them in the home and in- 
directly through their children in school. 
The elementary-school faculties supported 
the parents but recommended that the chil- 
dren be permitted to continue to bring 
foodstuffs at holiday seasons for two local 


orphanages. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Everybody knows what an annoy- 
ance charity drives can become, both in 
communities and in schools, if they are 
not co-ordinated. I say amen to the 
practical point of view of the author. 
He describes how Cliffside Park Senior 
High School has evolved a workable 
plan to handle all charity drives. 

The writer is princi I of that New 
Jersey secondary school and member of 
the editorial board of Tue CLEARING 
House. 
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The senior-high-school students and fac- 
ulty felt that participation in charitable 
activities is a very desirable experience for 
adolescents, particularly if it entails a true 
sacrifice on their part. They found that 
most of the students in high school were 
either engaged in part-time employment 
or received regular monetary allowances 
from their parents and that donations to 
charity were made from these personal funds 
rather than from special requests to their 
parents. They acknowledged that the num- 
ber of demands made on the schools for 
charitable purposes was steadily increasing 
and that something should be done to 
limit the number of drives within the 
school. Therefore the senior-high-school fac- 
ulty and student body recommended that 
the high school be permitted to continue 
its charities but that the number of annual 
drives be limited to the four traditionally 
carried on and that the students continue 
to help the two orphanages. 

In the senior high school, the practice had 
been to distribute responsibility for the 
various charitable drives among the faculty, 
but a number of the teachers looked upon 
such assignments as unpleasant chores. Little 
was done to capitalize on the educational 
possibilities inherent in such activities. 
Since interest, aptitude, and experience are 
desirable attributes in the administration of 
charitable activities, it was decided to cen- 
tralize all such activities into a single stu- 
dent organization and to call it the Stu- 
dent Charities Club. The student council 
readily agreed, a teacher interested in chari- 
ties volunteered to sponsor the club, and 
within a short time, 28 boys and girls joined. 

The club administers all the details of the 
four national drives, takes care of special 
emergency calls for charity, and then spends 
the rest of the school year carrying out 
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plans for helping the two adjacent orphan- 
ages. At Thanksgiving and Christmas, it 
organizes a school drive for foodstuffs, and 
packages the items for delivery. Books, 
games, and toys are collected for Christmas 
and put in first-class condition by repairs, 
mending, paint, and sewing, as the need 
arises. Enough cookies are baked and 
wrapped to make as many as one hundred 
and fifty individual packages. All these 
things are gift wrapped and delivered by 
students, who visit the orphanages and dis- 
tribute the gifts in the best holiday spirit. 
The orphans are also invited to attend 
school athletic contests and school plays, and 
the club provides transportation and re- 
freshments. Funds are raised for these spe- 
cial projects through the sale of greeting 
cards and boutonnieres. Many club mem- 
bers who have been graduated continue to 
show their interest in the orphans by regu- 
larly visiting the homes to play with the 
children or to take them on trips. The ap- 
preciation shown by these youngsters for 
the acts of kindness has been a joy to the club 
members, and the youngsters have come to 
refer to the school as “our high school.” 
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Many benefits have come to the students 
as a result of having all student charitic: 
centered in a single organization. Among 
these are: 


(1) Development of an awareness of the 
community needs for charitable activities. 

(2) Development of a feeling of individ- 
ual responsibility to assist in meeting 
charitable needs. 

(3) Encouragement to contribute per- 
sonal service to help meet charitable needs. 

(4) Practical experience in the organiza- 
tion of charitable drives. 

(5) The opportunity to develop individual 
skills and talents through a variety of ac- 
tivities designed for charitable purposes. 


Student Charities Club has, indeed, been 
a happy solution in this high school. Not 
only has it facilitated the administration of 
charity drives, it has made charity an edu- 
cational opportunity, it has converted chari- 
table drives from a teacher's chore to an 
educational project, and greatest of all, it 
has helped high-school students realize more 
fully that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. 


College Proneness 


The most potent determiners of college proneness 
are in the cultural and educational traditions, am- 
bitions, and hopes of the family. Parents who have 
attended college usually want their children to go. 
Among parents who have had little education there 
are many who want their children to “get ahead” 
and see college as the means. A history of college 
attendance in the family, friends who are in college 
or are going, identification of college education 
as a means of improving one’s lot—all are strong de- 
terminers of proneness. 

There are many young people, however, who 
are “work-prone.” There is a suspicion or under- 
valuation of education at home, lack of pressure 





from friends to attend, desire for a job and eco- 
nomic independence, strong family ties. All of these 
forces keep many young people from college who 
potentially are quite able to succeed there. 

In this same area of cultural and motivational 
factors is the fact of morale in the high school. 
Some schools send far more students to college 
than other schools of seemingly similar character- 
istics. This matter has not been adequately studied, 
but seems to relate to the general tone of the 
school, which is a reflection of teacher morale, 
leadership of the principal, tendency to expect the 
best of the students.—Gronce E. Hux in Personnel 
and Guidance Journal. 
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Search Out Everyday Resources 


By RAMONA DUNN 


PeACHING THE INTERVIEW to high-school 
juniors turned out to be an adventure into 
displaced persons’ camps of Germany and 
into the life of a vivacious Estonian girl, 
now just a typical high-school junior in the 
midwestern city of Moline, IIL. 

As a student teacher at Moline Senior 
High School, I ran into a wall of indiffer- 
ence during the introduction to our unit on 
the interview. My English-journalism stu- 
dents were cub reporters on the high-school 
paper, the Line O’ Type, and had all ex- 
perienced some of the work involved in the 
interview. They thought they needed no 
more drill on the essentials of interviewing. 
My first class on the topic was decidedly not 
a success! 

Discussing the dilemma with my critic 
teacher, Clara Carlson, I asked if an ex- 
planation of the interview by a professional 
reporter would spark the interest of the 
group. One of the class members spoke up: 
“Why not interview Heidi?” She explained 
that Heidi Radik, one of the English-jour- 
nalism group, was born in Estonia and after 
several years in DP camps came to America 
with her parents. 

I then approached a reporter on the Mo- 
line Dispatch with whom I was acquainted 
and asked her about the possibilities of such 
an interview for class demonstration. The 
feature editor of the newspaper was in touch 
with me immediately. Our idea had caught 
fire! He wanted to interview Heidi per- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Interviewing is a social skill both for 
professional members of the staff and 
for pupils. How can a teacher teach the 
shill of interviewing? This is the ques- 
tion around which this article revolves. 
The author is on the staff of Marycrest 
College, Davenport, lowa. 





sonally and offered to answer questions the 
class might raise concerning his procedure 
and his experiences in newspaper work. 

The enthusiastic class made plans for 
writing individual interviews of Heidi from 
the information Jim Dix, the feature editor, 
drew from her. 

The interview, which brought out the 
finesse of the interviewer as well as the 
vivacious character and unusual experiences 
of Heidi, provoked rabid note-taking by the 
students. Questions following the inter- 
view showed the alertness of the group to 
what was going on. One girl queried, “Why 
have we written four large pages of notes 
and you only a few small ones?” The tech- 
nique of noting key words or phrases was 
explained by the reporter. He read a few 
of his notes to illustrate his method of 
brevity. “Would you interview a senator the 
way you did Heidi?” asked a boy in the 
front. Basic questions for all interviews and 
the manner of conducting various types of 
interviews came into the reporter's answer. 
Spiced with personal experiences of the 
reporter was advice concerning the pre- 
paring and writing of an interview. 

We eagerly awaited the appearance of the 
feature in the Moline Dispatch. The stu- 
dents chose the two best amateur articles on 
the interview to be compared with Mr. Dix's 
story. The complete spread was supple- 
mented by a picture that included several 
class members. The feature was also used in 
the Davenport Times, neighboring city 
newspaper. Comparison of the professional 
feature with their own work gave the 
group insight into smoother writing through 
apt use of transition sentences and intro- 
ductory clauses. They noted particular sen- 
tences and paragraphs where Mr. Dix em- 
ployed the technique described to them 
during the interview. 
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Evaluation of the project showed that the 
time was well spent. The journalism stu- 
dents enthusiastically turned to the culmi- 
nating activity of the unit—writing an in- 
terview of some prominent or unusual per- 
son in Moline. These interviews were well 
written and so interesting we submitted 
three to a national journalism contest. 


A visiting citizen of our town walked into 
my study hall one day recently, looked at 
me quizzically, and asked, “Do you get paid 
for this?” What he saw was an attractive 
study hall with about ninety high-school stu- 
dents busy at their lessons. All were ap- 
parently happy, relaxed, and industrious. 
To him it looked like the easiest job in the 
world. 

To me as supervisor, there was indeed 
more there than met the eye. What I saw 
was the result of years of labor and some of 
it very discouraging. Days, weeks, and years 
of slow but sure progress had brought us to 
a state of understanding and co-operation 
seasoned with that best of all flavors—con- 
tentment. 

Our visitor had appeared on the scene 
at one of the too few times when the results 
of our efforts were paying off almost 100 
per cent. He did not realize that students 
and teacher were even then working con- 
scientiously at what appeared to be so easy. 
During Mr. X's fleeting visit | was proud 
of the study hall and the impression it made 
on him. But what I knew and what he 
couldn't see was that yet that day some of 
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Employing the resources of Moline news- 
paper staffs opened the minds of the stu- 
dents to a phase of journalism they had pre- 
viously regarded with indifference. The 
project herein described demonstrates some 
fruits of school and community co-opera- 
tion and advantages of searching out every- 
day resources in the community. 


It Isn’t Easy! 


By Evrrn H. Broserc 
(Spokane, Wash.) 


my trials would come out into the open and 
I would, of necessity, be a part of disturb- 
ances in that now peaceful atmosphere, The 
struggles could not all take place quietly 
within myself, but would involve everyone 
in the room with the teacher responsible 
for showing how to handle difficult situa- 
tions deftly and decisively so that all would 
feel that the settlements were just and sat- 
isfactory. (So far as I know that point of 
perfection has not been reached. We just 
keep aiming at it.) 

There aren't any final answers to the su- 
pervision of a study hall. The teacher and 
the students are just lucky if a visitor arrives 
at an auspicious moment because there are 
no assurances that the results of our labors 
will show up 100 per cent at any one time. 
The aim, of course, is to improve the aver- 
age deportment so that it includes more 
and more of what our guest saw so briefly. 
It isn’t an easy job, but we must admit it 
is a challenging and stimulating one and 
any improvement is so satisfying. In addi- 
tion to that we do get paid for it. And, 
believe me, Mr. X, no servant was ever 
worthier of his hire. 








A LETTER TO DR. HILL 


Paut Laurence DunBAR HicHn SCHOOL 
Dayton, OnI0 


Dr. Thomas J. Hill 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


Dear Sir: 


A few days ago, in our creative writing class, our teacher, Jessie S. Hathcock, 
read to us your article, “Early Teen Agers and Racial Prejudice in the South,” 
which appeared in the September issue of THe Ciearinc House. The southern 
students’ views on racial prejudice interested us very much since we are Negro 
students in a northern high school. It is because of this latter fact that we feel 
somewhat of a moral obligation to answer your article. 

We shall begin by giving our views on some of the statements advanced by the 
southern students. Student E stated that the Negro is not advanced enough to 
attend white schools. If the Negro in the South is not advanced enough to go to 
white schools, it is because he has been denied equal educational opportunities. 
In many instances Negro schools in the South are inferior to those of the whites. 
The school term is shorter and many of the teachers are not well qualified because 
salaries are low and not on a par with those of white teachers. Southerners should 
gladly accept the challenge which the Supreme Court has finally laid in their lap, 
so to speak, and willingly right this wrong which has been perpetrated against 
the Negro since slavery. Given an opportunity to develop his talents and abilities, 
the Negro student will prove that he is as intelligent as the white. In our own 
city, we have mixed schools, where many Negro students maintain straight A 
averages in competition with students of other groups. 

Why should Student A feel that because his skin is white, he is better than a 
person of darker hue? No intelligent individual judges another by the color of his 
skin. It is his character and soul that must meet the test of decency and worth. 
“All men are created equal,” is stated in the supreme law of our land, the Constitu- 
tion. The Negro is as good as any individual because he is a human being and, 
as such, is entitled to an equal education and full citizenship, regardless of the 
color of his skin. 

Student D arrived at the most logical and fair conclusion when he stated that 
we should not make such a fuss over the Negro. “If a well-qualified Negro teacher 
comes along,” he said, “[why not] give her a job?” The Negro asks no favors. What 
he wants is an opportunity to develop his talents and skills to their fullest extent, 
and the privilege to earn a living by them, without being discriminated against. 
When any secton of the United States denies equal opportunities to a segment 
of its citizens, other countries both recognize and criticize this undemocratic prac- 
tice. 

When segregation and Jim Crowism were outlawed in our schools, it wasn’t the 
Negro who caused the turmoil. It was white parents and agitators. If the parents 
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had allowed their children to become acquainted with Negroes, the situation 
might have been altogether different. An articie in Life a few weeks ago described 
a situation where Negro and white students were integrated for the first time. 
At first the white children were afraid of the Negroes, but they soon became 
acquainted and left school arm in arm, happy over their new friendships—and 
this is as it should be. 

Despite segregation and discrimination, the Negro has made a noteworthy 
contribution to the scientific, educational, political, and cultural advancement 
of our nation. There are innumerable Negro personalities of whom our race is 
justly proud. Among them are Ralph Bunche, United Nations official and winner 
of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1950 for having brought about a truce between the 
Arabs and Israelis (President Eisenhower referred to him as the A-: diplomat in 
America); Marian Anderson, one of the world’s greatest singers, whose beautiful 
contralto voice has been acclaimed one in a million by the noted musician, 
Arturo Toscanini; and Dr. George Washington Carver, born of lowly slave par- 
ents, who was responsible for the opening of a new field in science. His discovery 
was not only a contribution to chemistry but it also created new jobs for the 
jobless whites in the South and new uses for what were once thought to be useless 
crops. His theory and plan for crop rotation made possible an increase in the 
income of the South amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars. Since Carver 
was a Southerner, we hope that your pupils are familiar with and appreciative 
of his great contribution to their section of the country, Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
for whom our school and many others are named and whose name now is being 
considered for the Hall of Fame, was one of America’s most illustrious poets. 

We could name many others, should time permit, such as Mary McLeod 
Bethune, the founder of Bethune-Cookman College; Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, noted 
philosopher, scholar, and world traveler; and Thurgood Marshall, brilliant defense 
attorney for the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
who argued for the Supreme Court ruling against segregation and thus gave 
America a new look in the eyes of the other nations of the world. 

There are many instances, both nationally and locally, where desegregation 
is working without a semblance of friction. We mention one or two in each area 
merely as illustrations. In Kentucky, nineteen Negro students enrolled in four 
Lexington schools previously attended only by white students. Between seven 
hundred and eight hundred Negro pupils are enrolled in the first, second, and 
seventh grades in the previously all-white schools in Charleston, W.Va. Despite 
some opposition to the Supreme Court's ruling outlawing segregation, sixty-four 
school districts in Texas put desegregation plans into operation. In Kansas City, 
Mo., segregation, which had been in force for eighty-eight years in the city’s public 
schools, fell quietly by the wayside. In many other southern states, segregation 
customs in both public schools and colleges have begun to crumble. Unfortunately, 
Florida has assumed a critical attitude toward the Supreme Court decision, but, 
despite this fact, the Air Force bases have opened integrated schools in Tampa, 
Valparaiso, and Panama City. 

Since the Supreme Court ruling we have four Negro teachers in local schools 
where there are no Negro pupils enrolled, and other Negro teachers in schools 
with mixed faculties and mixed student bodies. We are happy to report that this 
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democratic policy has caused no friction or resentment on the part of teachers, 
parents, or pupils. 

May we summarize our thinking by the following statements: There is no 
biological or mental difference between Negroes and whites. The Negro is not 
seeking for, or concerned about, “social equality.” All that he asks and demands 
are the rights and privileges that are legally his—rights clearly defined in the 
Constitution of the United States of America. He is given opportunities, but too 
often only those which the white man wants him to have. Democracy is a form 
of government where the supreme power rests with the people, not with one 
person or one group of people, for then the government becomes a dictatorship. 

Prejudice is a vicious thing. It is not inborn or inherited. Little children seldom 
recognize the difference between races until their parents or other adults bring 
it to their attention. If such an attitude could be changed, much racial conflict 
might be avoided. Although progress has been made in race relations, unfor- 
tunately there still remains much to be desired and it is useless to boast about a 
democracy when, in many sections, discrimination is still practiced against 
minority groups. 

The United States is considered the leading nation of the world, but a nation 
that tolerates prejudice because of race or creed cannot successfully continue to 
direct other nations toward a democratic way of life. Until the United States 
settles her own problems, cleans her own house, and accords full citizenship to 
all her people, she cannot, in the true sense of the word, be a lighthouse of 
democracy for other nations, She will be a leading world power in name only and 
thus lose the respect and confidence of the other nations of the world. It is our 
duty to live up to the ideals of our forefathers and help to make America what 
they intended her to be. 

The recent Supreme Court decision on segregation in public schools was one 
of America’s greatest accomplishments since the Declaration of Independence 
and its significance is recognized throughout the world, but segregation, discrimi- 
nation, and prejudice will cease when, and only when, the people find it in their 
hearts to love one another and try to live together in peace and understanding. 

Sincerely yours, 
Purits or Creative Writinc CLAss 





General Education 





. The first great job of our American high schools, 


as I see it, is to help our pupils, who come with 
the widest range of backgrounds, abilities, and 
interests, become better human beings. If democracy 
is to succeed, these pupils must learn to com- 
municate with one another, to respect one an- 
other, and to work together. They must understand, 
as far as they are able, the institutions of twen- 
tieth-century life and must recognize their debt 
to our forefathers and to other peoples. They must 


develop whatever ability they have to appreciate 
beauty in literature, art, and music. They must 
learn to use critical thinking in solving their own 
problems, They must develop a sense of responsi- 
bility, individual and social. They must develop 
a discriminating sense of values and ethical stand- 
ards of conduct. 

This is general education. It should be part of 
the education of every child.—Hargison C, THOMAS 
in the School Review. 








Have You Aroused 


CITIZEN INTEREST in Your School? 


By 
RUTH GOOD 


FoR A LONG, LONG TIME teachers and ad- 
ministrators have been hoping for the ad- 
vent of some jinni who could—with a clap 
of the hands—help them to snap the sagging 
public schools back into apple-pie order. 
During the past several years the jinni has 
been slowly growing. Today, while still in 
its adolescence, it promises to have enough 
brain and brawn really to do the trick. 

This jinni does not step out of a shining 
copper lamp. Instead, he takes his substance 
from hundreds of different facets of Ameri- 
can life. He does not produce his results 
through sorcery. Instead he follows demo- 
cratic, time-consuming methods of study, 
more study, and co-operative action. He 
does not operate independent of school 
officials and educators. Instead his brand of 
“magic” works best with their full endorse- 
ment and assistance. He does not answer to 
an elaborately contrived name. Instead, he 
goes by the clear title, “interested citizen.” 
And he doesn’t threaten to disappear into 
his own smoke the minute the crisis seems 
passed. Instead, he’s indicating he will keep 
on going for some time to come, 

He has, of course, always been around— 
ever since the first public schools were op- 
ened. The citizen has always had an interest 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The charter of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools ex- 
pired on January 31, and a new, con- 
tinuing, and expanded lay group has 
taken on the job of alerting citizens to 
the problems of the public schools. 
The new group is the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools, 9 East goth 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 





in his schools. Indeed, they are his schools. 
But decade on decade has sped by through 
our history to find the jinni slumbering con 
tentedly in his lamp. Every now and again 
he has awakened, but never with the full 
bursting enthusiasm he is showing today. 

There is a correlation between his inter- 
est and the problems the schools face. The 
schools, in some other era in their history, 
may have faced problems that were rela- 
tively as pressing. But most educators, poli- 
ticians, and parents seem to agree that today 
the problems are Gargantuan. For instance, 
this fall an estimated 45,000,000 children 
flooded into our schools. There is an esti- 
mated shortage of $70,000 classrooms and 
over 120,000 teachers. More textbooks and 
other facilities are desperately needed. The 
needling the schools have been taking for 
alleged failure to “teach the three R's” has 
now developed into a firm nudge. So it is 
that the schools face serious problems in two 
spheres—physical facilities and personnel, 
and aims and methods of education. Is it 
any wonder that—at a time when more chil- 
dren than ever before are going to schools, 
staying in school, and being offered the 
widest fare in history—the jinni should 
awaken to hollers of disgruntled parents, 
overworked teachers, and distressed educa- 
tors? 

The jinni, of course, cannot be divorced 
from the cause of the crisis. Had he not 
slept so soundly, the crisis might not have 
reached the proportions of today. “We have 
not kept pace in our support with the de- 
mands we have made on our system of uni 
versal public education.” These are the 
words of a citizens’ group—the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 
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~which for six years helped the citizen to 
see the problems and assume his part in 
solving them. 

But the important thing is that the citizen 
jinni has come to life and is making a good 
start toward licking some of the problems 
his apathy helped nourish. Examine what 
he has been doing to help his schools—and 
what his plans are. 

In 1949 the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, a nonprofit school- 
improvement group supported by leading 
educational foundations, came into being, 
looked around at what had been going on 
in the field of school improvement, and 
found that there were a handful of citizens’ 
committees working with their local boards 
of education, These groups, the commission 
found, were characterized by three points: 
they were representative of the entire com- 
munity, they based all recommendations on 
facts and had no axes to grind, and they 
worked co-operatively with school authori- 
ties. Ultimately, more than 2,700 groups 
were in touch with the commission, and 
about 10,000 have been actively working in 
as many communities and school districts 
across the face of the nation. 

Individually, the results of the various 
groups vary from “alerting our citizens to 
the problems” to “gaining passage of a bond 
issue for a new school.” In Jackson, Tenn., 
a group went to work and studied the con- 
dition of teaching as a profession in that 
community. They recommended a raise in 
salary, and this year the teachers began re- 
ceiving $300 more. Hundreds of committees 
have helped put up new school buildings by 
establishing the need and then selling the 
voters on the importance of expansion of 
facilities. Hundreds more are now delving 
into the important question of what our 
schools should accomplish, a problem which 
the citizen has a moral obligation to solve. 

In addition, citizens have organized them- 
selves on the state level. There are now some 
thirty-four states which have state-wide 
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groups in operation. Some of these put em- 
phasis on legislative programs; some on 
servicing community citizens’ committees. 
One of them, Connecticut Citizens for Pub- 
lic Schools, conducts a half-hour program 
every Sunday afternoon over a local radio 
station with an eye toward alerting Con- 
necticut residents to what is going on in and 
about the schools. Still another, the Colo- 
rado Citizens Council for the Public Schools, 
has put out a sixty-two-page booklet which 
tells how state and local conferences on edu- 
cation might be set up. 

More recently the interested citizen has 
found his niche in the school-improvement 
pattern through community conferences on 
education. The community conference 
movement grew directly out of President 
Eisenhower's call for a White House Con- 
ference on Education and for state- and 
territory-wide education meetings. These 
top-level meetings are also designed to draw 
out the citizen—to show him what the prob- 
lems are and then let him decide, with 
schoolmen, which road to solution to take. 
That ideas from the laymen are forthcom- 
ing is attested to by the reports that are 
coming out of state conferences. 

A reporter for a Massachusetts newspaper 
noticed this flow of ideas at that state’s edu- 
cation conference in September. In her re- 
port in the Christian Science Monitor, Mary 
Handy led off with: “There is a marked 
difference between the Massachusetts Edu- 
cation Conference . . . and the school-related 
conferences held so frequently. The differ- 
ence is the multitude of fresh ideas and 
new viewpoints of the more than a thousand 
parents and businessmen from towns and 
cities from Lenox to Provincetown.” In the 
same report a state school-board member 
was quoted as saying about citizens: “They 
don’t just sit like bumps on a log and listen, 
either. They have lots of ideas, And they say 
them.” 

In Kentucky, at the recent state confer- 
ence, laymen and educators suggested that 
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safe driving, aviation, the band, and the like 
should be treated as extracurricular activi- 
ties, leaving the student's time for emphasis 
on the basic studies. This was a new ap- 
proach to deciding educational goals for 
that state. At the Idaho state conference, 
only one in five attending was an educator. 
Hundreds of thought-provoking ideas came 
out of those sessions—among them the sug- 
gestion that automobiles be taxed on the 
basis of personal property, the income to be 
allocated for school funds. And from West 
Virginia's conference came this idea: set up 
a public-relations program to rally support 
toward adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment which would provide more liberal tax 
revenues for school purposes. Another idea 
from a layman: set up a pilot-school study 
of the twelve-month school year. 

From the Massachusetts state conference 
came ideas drawn up from the eighty-eight 
different discussion groups, where men and 
women spoke their minds freely. It is hoped 
that from these ideas, which were recorded 
and tabulated, will come programs of action 
to improve the Massachusetts department of 
education, as well as help and suggestions for 
local towns about their schools. 

A community conference in Middlesboro, 
Ky., tackled some pretty tough questions. 
The hundred and fifty laymen and educa- 
tors couldn't see any panacea for the schools’ 
ills. They instead looked at themselves as 
the doctors. Eighty-eight of them then and 
there signed up to form a continuing citi- 
zens advisory committee on public educa- 
tion—a group which will work out broad 
outlines for future study and action for the 
schools. 

For the teachers and administrators look- 
ing for fast action, here’s what happened in 
North Fessenden, N.D., directly following, 
and as an outgrowth of work done at, a com- 
munity conference: Conference participants 
recommended passage of a three-mill build- 
ing-fund levy to provide funds for repair 
and upkeep of the school plant. The levy 
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was passed by a sound majority. Five years 
previously, the nine-hundred residents had 
failed to give the 60 per cent vote margin 
needed for passage. 

The awakened citizen has also been active 
for his schools on other fronts. In national 
organizations—fraternal, farm, business, 
labor, women’s, service, religious, profes 
sional—members are being urged to study 
their schools, to confer on their schools, to 
act for their schools, and thousands are 
responding. Business and industry are prov- 
ing to be friends of the schools. Individual 
businessmen are working in their own com- 
munities as school-board members, on com- 
mittees. Corporations are donating funds as 
grants. And large and small businesses have 
co-operated with the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools in dis- 
tributing free literature designed to keep 
the movement of citizen interest rolling. 

For the educator, the awakening of citi- 
zen interest is a happy occurrence, inasmuch 
as it usually heralds improvements in the 
schools. The current reawakening of interest 
offers the educator a more dynamic job, 
however, than one of mere passive accept- 
ance of the new interest. In community after 
community, teachers and educators are 
nudging the interest into being. Indeed, it 
was the educators themselves who first 
sparked the idea of a National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools. The call 
for an organization to rally Americans to the 
support of their schools came from a group 
of distinguished educators, headed by James 
B. Conant, then President of Harvard, and 
Paul R. Mort of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. From their urging, a group 
of laymen formed the commission, which, 
through the years, followed a simple pro- 
gram of alerting Americans to the prob- 
lems of the schools (through the national 
better schools advertising campaign) and 
alerting in each community the intelligence 
and will to improve its schools, Teachers 
within their own communities can do what 
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Dr. Conant and Dr. Mort started on a na- 
tional level. They can, for example, see that 
their community's schools benefit from the 
airing of opinions, the sharing of ideas that 
characterize the effective community con- 
ference on education. 

The National Citizens Commission, to- 
gether with the National School Boards As- 
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sociation, prepared a free kit which is a 
kind of “do-it-yourself” kit for conference 
planners. You may obtain it from the new 
National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, 9 E. goth St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Your citizen jinni is awake now and busy. 
Make sure he does his bit for your own local 
schools. 


Jnichs. of the Trade * * 


Edited by TED GORDON 


THAT TAKES THE CAKE—Every year 
our students are solicited for money con- 
tributions—Red Cross, March of Dimes, 
Cancer Drive, Heart Fund, and so on. Fre- 
quently a box bearing an attractive label 
is placed on the teacher's desk. Contribu- 
tions are voluntary—no pressure from 
faculty or student council. 

As a complete surprise, and accompanied 
by a note of appreciation for an outstand- 
ing achievement, the members of a cooking 
class sent a beautifully decorated cake to 
the home room (boys, this time) contribut- 
ing the largest amount of money. That day 
the home-room roll call was a very “sweet” 
occasion!—Adona R. Sick, Librarian, Union- 
Endicott, N.Y., High School. 


FRAGILE MATERIALS—Fragile bul- 
letin-board materials will give you more 
mileage without the bother and expense of 
mounting them on stiff backings if you 
simply affix those round, gummed rein- 
forcements that are made for the pages of 
loose-leaf notebooks and forever after keep 
the thumbtacks’ perforations inside the 
thus reinforced holes.—Carlos de Zafra, Jr., 
Charlotte High School, Rochester, N.Y. 


CARTOON STUDY—Cut off the legends 
from cartoons. See if the class can give the 


cartoons’ meanings. Cartoons, wisely se- 
lected, can serve as a springboard for the 
discussion of current events. Cartoons may 
be projected on a screen so they will be 
large enough to be seen by the entire class. 
—American Education Publications, “How 
to Teach Current Events.” 


PHYSICAL MAPS—A new material 
called powdered asbestos may be mixed 
with water to make a thick paste. This paste 
is very good material for constructing relief 
maps in classrooms. It may be painted with 
show-card paint.—James L. Wattenberger, 
Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Florida. 


FLEXIBLE RULER—On the market is 
an adjustable ruler of metal and rubber, 
about two feet in length, which can be used 
in measuring uneven surfaces, circular areas, 
and so on, as in industrial arts work, health 
education, construction. 


$e - - 


Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Brief, original ideas are pre- 
ferred; if an item is not original, be sure to 
give your source. This publication reserves 
all rights to material submitted, and no 
items will be returned. Address contribu- 
tions to Tue CLearinc House. 

















Children Certainly Do Improve Their 


WRITING SKILLS 


By 
HELEN HEED 


AMONG THE ADVANTAGES of teaching in the 
same place for many years is that one has 
some opportunity to watch children de- 
velop. Especially is this true if, as happened 
to me in my later years of teaching, one 
combines teaching twelfth-grade English 
and supervising from kindergarten up 
throughout the whole school system. 

Some years ago it occurred to me to 
wonder whether children really do grow in 
their ability to write compositions. If so, 
how much do they grow? Is the growth 
steady or in spurts? Do both clever and slow 
children grow? It is possible that the new 
puppy appearing in a second grader’s story 
turns up year after year before a succession 
of teachers until, blind, deaf, toothless, and 
rheumatic, it can scarcely wag its tail when 
presented to its senior English teacher? 
These and similar questions teased me until 
I determined to seek the answers to some of 
them. 

Finally I hit upon a plan. I would ask 
each grade teacher, beginning with the sec- 
ond grade, and each junior and senior high- 
school English teacher in the system to hand 
me every year a few specimens of what they 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

We think this is an interesting article 
because it attempts to show how chil- 
dren progress in knowledge and skills 
at various grade levels. Not different 
children, mind you, the same children. 
In effect, it is a follow-up study. The 
author, who has had many years of ex- 
perience in public schools, now lists her 
address as Mansfield Farm, London- 


derry, Vt. 








considered average, above-average, and be- 
low-average compositions. The teachers very 
kindly co-operated. I asked that nothing be 
dressed up for me. I wanted just what they 
themselves would accept. After the first year 
I gave each teacher above the second grade 
a list of the names of pupils whose work I 
had received the preceding year or years. 
Thus I gradually accumulated papers of the 
same pupils for a number of years. In the 
end, when I retired from teaching, I kept 
only the papers of those pupils whose work 
I had received for ten or eleven consecutive 
years, As the particular school system is not 
large and the village is suburban, with a 
constantly changing population, this left 
me with only nineteen complete sequences 
and four more representing work from third 
grade through twelfth. I was left also with 
few very poor specimens, the writers of these 
having disappeared, alas, along the way. 

Recently I reread these themes, first pupil 
by pupil and then grade by grade. I found 
the results interesting. Nobody had served 
up that pup year after year, although | 
found two youngsters had seldom varied 
from themes on either pets or fishing and 
another had kept coming back to baseball 
even though he made sallies out in various 
other directions, Otherwise, I found the 
pupils as years passed showing a tendency 
toward more logical and sometimes serious 
thinking, more adult subjects, more develop- 
ment of expression, increased vocabulary, 
more adult humor, more ability to see them- 
selves as others see them, much more of a 
literary touch in what they wrote. 

In the second grade I found that ten of 
the nineteen “stories” were accounts of per- 
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sonal experiences occurring very shortly be- 
fore the time of writing; three others were 
expressions of opinion on recent experi- 
ences; four were make-believe stories; and 
two were scientific, evidently based on im- 
parted information. In only one composi- 
tion did I see even a glimmer of a sense of 
humor. Johnny wrote: 

Halloween night a pumpkin Set on the doorstep 


and a coal black cat licked the pumpkins bumpy 
face. 


It was interesting to see that different pupils 
were certainly off to very different starts. 
Tom's theme read: 

The moon comes up a different hour every night. 
Mountains, plains, and valleys are on the moon. It 
would be impossible to live on the moon because 


there is no air. The moon gets its light from the 
sun, 


On the other hand, Billy wrote: 


I had a dog. His name was Punch. I liked him. 
He was a nice dog. 


It is comforting to note that the slower 
pupils catch up as time passes, so that even- 
tually no exceedingly wide chasm exists be- 
tween their work and that of the originally 
more facile writers. In a seventh-grade 
theme of Billy's, for instance, occurs this 
sentence: 


She went over to the window and looked wide 
eyed at the scenery. 


In his eleventh-grade composition I found 
this one: 
The store is just trying to sell stock that threatens 


to become obsolete, to stimulate business during an 
off-season lull, or to draw people into the store. 


In the sample of his twelfth-grade work this 
sentence appears, which, despite a little 
misspelling, is a far cry from his second- 
grade attempt and not at all far from the 
expression of pupils who started away ahead 
of him: 

It is a novel which takes one into a dreamworld 


which is uterly fantastic and beautiful and yet as 
perilous as the depths themselves. 
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After I had made a study of the second- 
grade papers, spread out before me, I re- 
moved all those top papers on the pile, re- 
vealing all the twenty-three third-grade 
ones. I must admit I gasped. Eighteen of 
the twenty-three began with either “once” 
or “one day.” Some were the regular “once 
upon a time” or “once there was’’; others 
told what had happened to the writer “one 
day.” The tendency was to turn everything 
into a narrative, a story. As there were 
pupils of five teachers represented, this was 
not the influence of any one teacher. Evi- 
dently your third grader lives in a story 
world, whether the story be the creation of 
his own imagination, the retelling of a story 
in a book, or a narrative about his own ex- 
periences. All three of these types were 
represented in the compositions before me. 
The third-grade stories were noticeably 
longer than the second-grade ones, which 
were from fourteen to seventy-five words in 
length, whereas the third-grade ones were 
actually from thirty to five hundred words, 
although most of them were about a hun- 
dred words long. 

I cannot refrain from quoting Dick's 
third-grade story entire, just as written, syl- 
labication and all. It shows very clearly that 
the class had been studying transportation 
and that stories about little pigs had been 
read or told at school or at home. Both, plus 
much other information, had certainly 
taken root in Dick’s active young mind. His 
spelling? Well, his world was too full of a 
number of things to bother with such tri- 
fles: 

Once upon a time there were five little 
pigs. They were happy little pigs. But not for 
long. For one day a butcher came and wanted 
more meat for his store. He tried to catch 
them but he couldn't. They ran until they came 
to some boats. They found a big one and piled 
in. In the morning they looked around. Instead of 
shade from the trees the sun was shining in 
there eyes. Suddenly they relised they were in the 
boat and found out a man was in the boat too. One 


pig peeped over the edge and saw a boat they could 
jump to. The man had not seen them yet 
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so he signeled to the other pigs to jump and jump 
they did. Then the man saw them and yelled. 
But no one heard him the pigs ran into the 
woods and spent the night there. In the morn- 
ing the morning they went exploring. Sudde- 

nly they heard arustle and turned a round. 

To there surprise it was there master 

The pigs were delighted. There master 

was so surprised. He thought they were dead. 
He told them he was going to a pig fight 

and said they could go to. In the ring th- 

ey were made to fight wild bores. They kil- 

led every bore exeped one which they fo- 

ught the rest of the day, untill they killed h- 

im. After the fight they were loaded in a train 
that was going to the city. when they got off the 
train they were put in a pen. Then a truck 
came to take them to market, but carl- 

essly a door was left open and the pigs 

ran away. Soon they came to train. They ho- 
pped on. Soon the train came to a statio- 

n. They hopped off. They ran into the 

woods and were just about to lie down 

when they heard an airplane motor. They 

ran to an airport. A clipper was warming 

up. The pigs hopped on. Soon the clipper 

came over china. The pigs found an open door 
and jumped out. They landed in a house-boat. 
They serched it but nothing could be found. 
Just then the boat over a falls and shot 

them in a scooner. The pigs went below and ate 
all the fish they could eat. The clipper so- 

on picked them up, and brought them back to 
America. As soon as they got back they ran to 
the hanger and serched it. They found a hole 
and looked in it. There was a lovely undergroun- 
d house. The next day they had babies. 

Two were boys and three were girls. 

A few days later they went into a railroad yard. Th- 
ey found an empty swith tower and turned a swith. 
An engine was coming down the track so fast 

it couldn't stop and bounced into the switch tower 
and sent the pigs flying to a frieght car that 
was coming down the hill. It went past a board- 
ing house and the pigs jumped off. They 

found a man on the porch and to there sur- 
prise it was there master. He gave them 

a bed and a place to play and they lived 

happly ever after. 


Be it known: Dick's ninth-grade composi- 
tion in my possession is entitled, “General 
Semantics.” 

By fourth grade the youngsters’ interests 
proved to be spreading out somewhat, al- 
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though there were still twelve compositions 
that began with “once” or its equivalent. On 
the other hand, some compositions were 
animal stories; one or two others were in- 
fluenced by westerns; two dealt with the cir- 
cus; and a few were on personal experiences. 
There seemed greater ease and fluency in 
sentence development in these fourth-grade 
papers; and this had come to stay, as I 
found it in all subsequent grades. Length of 
compositions varied from 50 to 385 words. 
Vocabulary, also, had taken a decided jump 
at this level. In second-grade papers I found 
few except one-syllabled words, mostly con- 
crete names of things in the children’s 
immediate environment. There were some 
exceptions: different, mountain, impossible, 
pilot, airplane, trouble, danger, hospital. 
However, most of the words used came right 
out of home and school. In the third grade 
I saw evidence of somewhat larger vocabu- 
laries, but the terms used were mostly those 
needed in everyday living. In the fourth. 
grade papers, on the other hand, I found 
such words as dinosaur, temperature, de 
luxe, gibbon, gremlin, disguise, extractor, 
commotion, confusion, invisible and, instead 
of “said,” replied, exclaimed, answered. Cer- 
tainly here are signs of growth. 

In fifth grade, only six “once” stories re- 
mained, the tendency being toward animal 
stories rather than fairy tales. The length 
varied from three-quarters of a page to four 
pages, but most compositions were from a 
page and a half to two pages in length. 
Moreover, it seemed to be in fifth grade that 
the slow starters began definitely to catch up 
with the quicker pupils. 

Among sixth-grade compositions there 
were still half a dozen beginning with 
“once” or its equivalent, but only one of 
these was a fairy tale. The rest were gen- 
erally on personal experiences. In this grade 
westerns, pirate stories, accounts of camp 
experiences, sports, hunting and fishing 
trips, and one Civil War story turned up. 
Significant was the appearance of stories 
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about the writer's early childhood, in which 
it was quite clear that youngsters had 
learned to look at themselves objectively 
and sometimes to laugh at themselves. The 
opening paragraph of Marion's composition 
illustrates this tendency: 


It was late one September afternoon when I was 
brought home by the police. I was very scared. All 
I had done was to go to see a dead rabbit to ask if 
it were dead. I was then five. 


I did not notice any marked change in vo- 
cabulary or in length of themes in fifth- 
and sixth-grade work. It was in those two 
grades, however, that penmanship reached 
its height. After that it deteriorated to some 
extent, partly presumably because of less 
teaching of the subject and partly because 
the youngsters’ lives thereafter became so 
crowded with activities that less time and 
patience could be expended on making 
manuscripts neat. 

Before entering junior high school the 
pupils appear to have said farewell to fairy 
tales. Not a single “once” loomed above the 
horizon thereafter. Research into local his- 
tory occupied some pupils in the seventh 
grade; others wrote compositions showing 
the influence of rather insipid “girls’ sto- 
ries.” Haunted houses and hidden treasure 
interested some youngsters; while others 
wrote on summer vacation experiences, 
thunderstorms, or accidents. A few human 
interest stories appeared, and humor in- 
creased. There was a step forward in vo- 
cabulary, also, such words as generosity, 
obviously, unanimously, subdivision, irrita- 
ble, aglow, exquisitely, and appraised mak- 
ing their appearance. Length of themes 
varied from a page or two to a dozen pages, 
depending on the subject. 

By the eighth grade, although there were 
still some “girls’ stories” and sports stories, 
there began to appear description, with a 
distinctly literary touch, and subjects such 
as international relations and racial and 
religious discrimination. Paragraphing be- 
came more logical, and vocabulary pro- 
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gressed. Ambrosia, gala, fanfare, devise, 
tolerance, veritably, rehabilitation, spon- 
taneous, cumulus, and devastated illustrate 
this progress. 

From ninth grade through twelfth the 
themes showed a very wide range of subjects, 
with increasing interest in argumentative 
ones, such as the advisability of having a 
driving course in school and using more 
movies in classrooms. Abstract subjects, such 
as fear, were used to some extent. Some stu- 
dents were evidently becoming interested in 
foreign countries and wrote about them 
enthusiastically. Others wrote on their reac- 
tions to literature. In the eleventh year sev- 
eral compositions were on student leader- 
ship and the qualities needed for it. Increas- 
ingly description and the humorous familiar 
essay turned up, though satire was often 
now mingled with humor. Skillful use of 
seemingly insignificant subjects was evi- 
denced in twelfth-grade themes. Figures of 
speech were used increasingly in that grade; 
a little free verse appeared and, for the first 
time, the expression of emotion. Paragraphs 
became fuller, and more transition words 
were used. 

In these three upper grades vocabulary 
continued to grow. In ninth-grade themes 
I found beneficent, tapestried, and omi- 
nous. In tenth grade quite a deluge of 
adult-sounding words descended upon me: 
infinitude, recession, undiversified, potency, 
infinitesimal, proletariat, and many more. 
In eleventh-grade themes were such words 
as jeopardy, incompetence, category, futile, 
aggression, prospective, and in twelfth 
tumultuous, pandemonium, solace, inadver- 
tently, premonition, subconscious, sinister, 
grotesque, nostalgia, impenetrably, unpre- 
dictable, among others. Very adult! 

Thus I came away from my eleven-year 
experiment certain that no puppy had 
chased me down the years and assured that 
children do grow mentally as well as physi- 
cally, their mental growth showing clearly 
both in choice of subjects for compositions 
and in ability to express thoughts in writing. 
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... and Have a Nice Vacation” 


By ARTHUR 5S. GREEN 


Every SPRING teachers’ magazines, 
through their editorial and advertising 
pages, are filled with advice from the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of professors of educa- 
tiondom about how teachers should spend 
their summer vacations. “Summer is the 
time for recharging,” they tell us, for re- 
vitalizing ourselves for the work of another 
school year. As a teacher to whom these 
directives and advertisements are aimed, 
I have taken this advice seriously and as a 
result have developed an attitude which 
is similar to that of many of my colleagues 
who consider such advice unrealistic. 

Expand cultural interests through travel 
abroad is one charge. The justification for 
this directive takes its cues from the theory 
that the schools should be internationally 
minded and prepare students for world 
citizenship. Lured by the advertisement of 
a world-travel agency, which was col- 
laborating with a leading school of educa- 
tion, I investigated the possibility of travel- 
ing to Europe with a group of teachers 
one summer on a “cultural educational tour 
for university credit.” But two facts about 
the details discouraged me: the leader of 
the tour was a professor who had never 
been to Europe, and the total cost of the 
tour was $1,400, half of my salary for that 
year. 

Continue university study is some more 
advice. Since education is a continuing 
process, educators encourage teachers to fill 
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The author, who is a teacher at the 
Clinton School in Chicago, says that 
teachers do not lack for advice regard- 
ing their summer vacations. All they 
actually lack is the money to follow the 
advice. 





university classrooms during the summer 
months as a means of acquiring higher 
degrees and more professional competence. 
But unless board-of-education rules stipu- 
late that such study will lead to more credit 
hours for tenure or to salary advancement, 
it is not sufficient reason to prompt most 
teachers to spend their own money on the 
high cost of tuition, books, room and board, 
and travel for university training when 
most of their immediate needs as teachers 
can be realistically met by in-service train- 
ing. The programs of their own schools and 
teachers’ organizations provide a wide 
variety of activities throughout the school 
year—workshops, seminars, institute days, 
faculty meetings, teacher-school visitation, 
teacher exchange, directives in new instruc- 
tional materials, supervisory help, clinics, 
school bulletins, plus the myriad of pedago- 
gical literature circulated to teachers in the 
schools, 

Meet the community and learn about its 
problems is another directive, This takes its 
cue from the modern trend of the school to 
relate itself more strongly with the com- 
munity. Ideally, however, it is almost im- 
possible for anyone, much less a teacher, 
to identify himself with problems of a com- 
munity unless his personal horizons and 
problems are on a level with those of the 
individuals living there. What's more, many 
teachers work in communities in which 
they could never possibly afford to live on a 
teacher's salary. 

Seek experience in work related to teach- 
ing. 1 have found that the talent of teach- 
ing, noble though it may be, has little fi- 
nancial value outside the classroom. Edu- 
cational jobs with high-sounding titles, like 
“activities counselor” for a day camp or 
“educational representative” for a book- 
selling company, have high responsibilities, 
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but the pay is usually next to nothing. 
What's more, summer is the time when 
our own students are out seeking jobs like 
these. On a vocational level, this is like 
telling teachers to compete with their own 
charges for jobs. 


Write professional articles for profit and 


publication is another annual springtime 
suggestion. During the past several summers 
I have devoted considerable time to writing 
more than a dozen articles on teaching 
methods and school problems. When pre- 
viewed by my colleagues and administrators, 
the manuscripts were found to be interest- 
ing and worth while. When I took the ad- 
vice of the educators and submitted the 
articles to the diversity of journals which I 
read as teacher, I learned the same thing, but 
(1) because most educational journals work 
on a limited budget, they consider profes- 
sional articles as a contribution to the pro- 
fession and hence for the most part they 
pay nothing for publication; (2) though no 
manuscripts were rejected for content, after 
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months of waiting I found them returned 
by the editors with a notation such as this: 
“We already have a stock pile of two or 
three years’ material.” 

This is the advice of the accumulated 
wisdom of the professors of educationdom 
and these are the consequences of my at- 
tempt as a teacher to follow their advice. 
Their precepts are based on the false as- 
sumption that teachers for the most part 
have choices during summer vacation and 
that suggestions such as theirs are better 
than “loafing.” Few of them give us best 
wishes for a nice summer vacation at a time 
when we really need one. Nor do they even 
suggest that we take a well-needed rest or 
seek the profitable employment we need to 
supplement our low salaries in order to sup- 
port our loved ones. Much less have they 
considered realistic ways of helping us find 
suitable employment or simply relaxation. 
Unless better suggestions are forthcoming 
from them, their advice will remain little 
more than a personal myth for teachers. 


Education in this country has been a vital factor in making the American dream 
come true, Our forefathers postulated that man has individual dignity and worth; that 
men are created free and equal, possessed of certain inalienable rights. Since the choice 
of his own destiny rests with each individual, the mind must be trained to choose wisely 
and well, the spirit should be molded to act nobly and in the common good. 

So our forefathers reasoned, and time has proved them right. A nation of free men 
cannot survive without education. A nation of slaves cannot survive with it—provided 
we define education in its true sense to include not only technical competence but the 
ability to evaluate and make sound judgments. Free men pursue truth; the enslaved 
are not allowed to pursue it, for the dictator knows that if man’s mind is free to learn 
the truth, he will tear off his chains. 

I believe that today more than ever before our young people need the opportunity, 
through education, to become men and women with the broad outlook—with a sure 
grasp of their intellectual heritage, mentally and morally disciplined, and trained to 
evaluate data and events and arrive at sound decisions in all aspects of life.—Rosert E. 
Wuson, Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 








Teaching Reading Skills 


in United 


By 


LOIS V. JOHNSON and MARY BANY 


Tue cast sett for United States history 
was about to ring when Jeffrey slouched in, 
threw his books on a desk, and announced, 
“Boys, I'm beat!” 

“No excuses, Jeff! You'd better produce 
your report!” one of his committee members 
called to him. 

“No kidding, I've had it.” Jeffrey dropped 
his six-foot frame into a seat as if exhausted. 
“I read and read and I don’t know one 
single solitary thing I read.” 

“That's me too! I read it all, but right 
in the middle I find I'm thinking about 
something else—like how good a coke would 
taste. Then I have to go back and do it all 
over. It takes me forever to read my history.” 
Joan looked worried. The rest of the class 
joined in the lament, which amounted to 
“Why does it take us so long to read his- 
tory?” 

This was a college preparatory class. All 
were capable students. Several were on the 
honor roll, but even these students were say- 
ing that they felt they were spending far 
too much time trying to comprehend a few 
pages of history. 

The students in the class were above aver- 
age in ability. They were, for the most part, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


It is difficult enough to analyze the 
factors that cause reading difficulty, but 
it is much more difficult to do some- 
thing about them. The value of this 
article lies in its purposeful manner and 
its practicality. The authors are on the 
a of the Los Angeles State College, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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adequately skilled in reading, but they had 
not learned to apply their reading tech- 
niques to a specialized area such as history. 
The problem was to help the students adapt 
their general reading skills to this special 
field in social studies. 


ANALYZING THE Facrors CAUSING READING 
DirFIcuLtTy 


The students and teacher analyzed the 
problem. The consensus was expressed in 
the following typical comments: 

“Unless I'm reading to find material for 
a report, the stuff just doesn't make sense.” 

“I can't keep my mind on what I read.” 

“Half the time I just don’t get what 
they're driving at.” 

The group, when asked if they had any 
difficulty with vocabulary, admitted that 
they did. 

This discussion and the teacher's study of 
the reading problems of this class indicated 
that the students needed help in under- 
standing the organization of basic history 
reading materials; in recognizing major and 
subordinate ideas; in using appropriate 
word recognition techniques; in building a 
specialized social studies vocabulary; in 
establishing purposes for reading; and in 
integrating results of reading for further 
use. 

The students felt that reading was a 
vital problem and when a plan for improv- 
ing reading was presented to them, their in- 
terest was aroused, They were told that for 
the ensuing few weeks the emphasis in their 
classwork was to be the improving of this 
skill in conjunction with the study of United 
States history. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE ORGANIZATION OF 
TEXTBOOK 

Organization of Text into Units. The 
class was instructed to look at the contents 
page of the book being studied. How was the 
book organized? The students could quickly 
grasp the fact that it was organized into 
twelve major units. Each unit contained 
several chapters which related to the unit 
topic. The units succeeded one another in 
chronological order. The class read the in- 
troduction to the book, which explained 
that each unit was about a major movement 
or event of importance in the development 
of America. The students came to under- 
stand that the problems or events depicted 
in the unit related in some way to the prob- 
lems of contemporary life. 

Preview of Unit. Since the first step the 
class was to take toward improving reading 
techniques was learning to use text clues, 
the students were instructed to consider the 
unit to be studied. It was titled, “The Be- 
ginnings of the American People and Insti- 
tutions.” The group was asked what it 
might expect to find in a unit with this title. 
The students answered, “Well, maybe it 
would be about churches or the beginnings 
of schools.” Someone volunteered it would 
surely include the beginnings of our gov- 
ernment. 

After a discussion of the title of the unit, 
the class read silently the preview of the 
unit. (Each unit was prefaced by an intro- 
ductory section which indicated the scope 
of the material. Points that were to be de- 
veloped were included.) The group was 
guided to read the section in the introduc- 
tion which told of the leaders, industries, 
customs, and problems of early settlers of 
the colonies. The author's purpose was to 
show how many of our American institu- 
tions developed during the colonial period. 

Chapter Title Studied. When the class 
seemed to have a good understanding of the 
introduction to the unit, they proceeded to 
the chapter titled, “Colonial Contributions 
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to Democracy.” During discussion it was 
pointed out that before reading any ma- 
terial for information, the reader should 
have in mind his purposes in reading. If he 
reads with nothing definite in mind, before 
long he will find himself thinking about his 
date for the next dance or the coming foot- 
ball game. The students laughed at that 
and said it was exactly what did happen. 
“Well, it’s either that or I find I have read 
several pages and all I have thought about 
is a big chocolate cake,” one of the football 
players remarked. 

Bold-Type Topical Heads. Following the 
short discussion of the chapter title, the class 
was directed to check through the entire 
chapter, noting the headings in dark type 
which began each paragraph. The class was 
asked some questions: Did these bold-type 
topical heads seem to follow any plan or 
outline? What was the first major idea de- 
veloped in the chapter? Was each bold-type 
topical head a major idea? 

The students soon identified the first 
topic as the “Origins of Our Institutions.” 
They had more difficulty in following the 
chapter outline. This was then written on 
the board, to show them that although each 
paragraph or topic was set off in boldface 
type, the main idea was “The Origin of Our 
Institutions,” followed by the first subtopic, 
“The Beginnings of Self-Government.” The 
students were asked, “What ideas and insti- 
tutions did the early settlers bring with 
them?” By checking the topical heads, they 
were able to list the subordinate points: 
the grand jury, Magna Charta, parliament, 
and Petition of Rights. 

Kinds of Paragraphs. Since the objective 
at this point was to develop understanding 
in use of text clues, not much time was spent 
in pointing out the different kinds of para- 
graphs used. However, the class was made 
aware of the introductory paragraph that 
began each topic and the summarizing 
paragraphs at the conclusion. Examples of 
transition paragraphs were shown and their 
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use explained. Transition paragraphs, the 
students were told, spanned or formed the 
bridge between different but related ideas. 


FurTHer Use or CHAPTER PATTERN 


Recognizing Major and Subordinate 
Ideas. The typography did not distinguish 
between major and subordinate ideas. One 
of the reading difficulties experienced by 
this group was their inability to discrimi- 
nate between major and subordinate points. 
To aid them in developing this skill, the 
teacher gave these instructions: “Skim the 
chapter to see if you can find four major 
topics. The first main idea is “The Begin- 
nings of Self-Government.’ Can you find 
three more?” 

Many of the students appeared to settle 
down to read the chapter carefully rather 
than to skim. The teacher explained, “Skim- 
ming means to read over the material 
quickly. Not every word should be read, 
but only the first or key sentences. Skimming 
is a reading technique used to pick out a 
few important points or to get the main 
idea of the written material, but not ex- 
planatory facts.” 

The class, with guidance, was able to find 
most of the major ideas. These were written 
on the board, and again the students were 
asked to find the subordinate points as they 
had done when studying the bold-type topi- 
cal heads. 

After the chapter was put in outline form 
on the board, the author's general pattern 
was clear to most of the students. 

Teaching Techniques to Emphasize Or- 
ganization. Although many students quickly 
became aware of the significance in the ar- 
rangement of the material, they needed 
further guidance. At a later time and with 
another chapter the teacher gave the class 
copies of the chapter outline, indicating 
only the main headings. The students filled 
in the subordinate ideas. A frame of a chap- 
ter outline was presented at another lesson 
and the students discussed the possible 
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topics the author might include. After dis- 
cussion, the chapter was read and com- 
parisons made with the base outline to see 
if the class had predicted acccurately. Suc- 
ceeding chapters were outlined by the 
group, using only the main points and a 
few subordinate points, until most of the 
students were able to keep the chapter out- 
line in mind as they read, without putting 
it on paper. 

The students were quick to see that the 
instruction in such reading skills as under- 
standing the author's plan for the book 
gave them perspective for the section which 
they were studying. They recognized that 
clues to meaning in titles, unit introduction, 
topical headings, and special kinds of para- 
graphs helped them. They saw how to use 
skimming to locate major and subordinate 
points where text clues were lacking. Al- 
ready they felt they were better able to 
understand and retain the history they read. 


Worp RECOGNITION AND VOCABULARY 


Some problems of word recognition be- 
came apparent to the teacher during these 
discussions. The students in United States 
history needed some specific instruction in 
wore attack techniques. The difficulties were 
the result of the special vocabulary of his- 
tory and of the use of familiar words in new 
ways. The teacher had given only incidental 
help with vocabulary up to this point, for 
the trend of thought during either reading 
or discussion is lost if there are frequent or 
long stops to discuss word difficulties. 

The class had previously been taught to 
use a variety of word attack techniques: 
context clues, the dictionary, structural 
analysis, phonics, and configuration. The 
problem was to help the students use their 
knowledge as the situation required. Since 
no one technique is used alone by experi- 
enced readers, such complementary relations 
were pointed out as the use of phonics to 
help in the pronunciation of a word for 
which the context gave the meaning. 
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Context Clues. The class was shown how 
the author arranged a sentence in order to 
give a definition of a word. “This group left 
England in order to establish a theocracy— 
that is, a government based on church mem- 
bership.” To develop vocabulary the class 
was also given practice in doing intelligent 
guessing of the meaning of words through 
context. Some of the words, such as “assize,” 
“vassal,” and “shires,” could have meanings 
surmised from context clues. 

Use of the Dictionary. Students must 
learn to select a dictionary definition and 
adapt it to the context. To promote the 
ability to adapt a definition by substitution 
of a synonym or a synonymous phrase for a 
word in a sentence, a sentence from the text 
was put on the board: “Before people could 
be tried, they had to be indicted by a grand 
jury.” The students looked up the word “in- 
dicted” and then substituted a phrase, 
“given a formal written charge of crime,” for 
the word, They were shown that sometimes 
the order of the words has to be changed to 
fit a definition into a given context, as, 
“Some demanded a codification of the laws.” 
In order to fit “systematize” into the sen- 
tence, the words in the sentence must be 
rearranged and rephrased, 

Structural Analysis. To help the stu- 
dents improve their ability to identify root 
words in variants and derivatives, the fol- 
lowing words were written on the chalk 
board: “conform,” “conformist,” “conform- 
ity,” “nonconformist,” and “nonconform- 
ity.” It was brought out that “conform” was 
the root word in each and that it retained its 
meaning in each word made from it. It was 
shown that variant forms of the word “con- 
form” could be made by adding s, ed, or ing. 


ESTABLISHING PURPOSES FOR INDEPENDENT 
READING 


Following the teaching about the organi- 
zation of the chapter and some word rec- 
ognition techniques, the students were ready 
to read independently. The teacher care- 
fully planned a question which would en- 
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compass the whole chapter. This was a way 
to keep the student's attention focused upon 
the content and to encourage meaningful 
reading. The question, stated orally, was: 
“What ideas did the colonists bring with 
them from England which have contributed 
to our present form of government?” 

After independent reading, the teacher 
began the class discussion by restating the 
question. Several supplementary questions 
were raised and answered. They included: 
“What ideas and arrangements were in- 
volved in the beginnings of self-government 
in the colonies?” “What conditions made 
possible these beginnings?” and “How did 
religious liberty develop?” 


INTEGRATING THE RESULTS OF READING 


The discussion helped the students inte- 
grate the information gained from their 
reading of the chapter with their previously 
held ideas and feelings. They now better 
appreciated the effect of the colonial heri- 
tage on the government and institutions 
which they knew in their present-day 
world. For some students this step of re- 
thinking and integrating resulted in greater 
changes than for others. Practical values of 
the reading skills which had been used in 
the class were mentioned. They would be 
used not only in reading history text ma- 
terials, but also in reading supplementary 
books, newspapers, magazines. 


SUMMARY 


The responsibility of the history teacher 
to teach reading skills in this subject field 
is a real and urgent one. The teacher will 
build upon the abilities previously devel- 
oped and help students use those which 
they have and add to them. Attention to the 
special text clues will help students become 
aware of and understand the organization 
of their textbooks and supplementary ma- 
terials. Many techniques will be used to 
keep reading for meaning at a high level, 
including those which aid in the inde- 
pendent recognition of words. 








Let’s Put the P.T.A. to Work! 


By MARTIN GANSBERG 


THE YouNGsTERs came home from school 
the other afternoon with a reminder that 
parents of 80 per cent of students had to 
subscribe to the accident insurance program 
if it were to be assured of success. The re- 
minder—a mimeographed note from the 
Parent-Teacher Association—pointed out 
that 70.5 per cent already had endorsed the 
plan, which would insure up to $250 boys 
and girls involved in accidents while at- 
tending classes. 

“The response of those undecided par- 
ents (the 9.5 per cent still needed) will 
mean the difference between acceptance or 
rejection of the plan for the whole school 
system,” the note said. 

Inquiry revealed that the P.T.A. was at- 
tempting to put the program into effect in 
all of the schools in town and that the 
insurance would cost $2.00 a year for each 
child. With the note came an appeal from 
parents of other youngsters to “get into the 
swing of things, and help put the insurance 
plan across.” 

The point here is that this is only part 
of the tremendous job that a Parent- 
Teacher Association can do each school 
year. In rural areas the P.T.A. has been ef- 
fective in obtaining better roads and safer 
bus service to schools. Other achievements 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The fastest growing group in educa- 
tion is the P.T.A. with more than 
4,000,000 parents enrolled at present. 
The point of the author is that active 
P.T.A. units can serve the cause of edu- 
cation by working for better schools in- 
stead of conducting peripheral activi- 
ties. The author is on the faculty of Fair- 
leigh Dickinson College, Rutherford, 
N.]., and is an editor on the New York 
Times. 





of rural groups include consolidation of 
schools where necessary, lunches for stu- 
dents away from home, improved living en- 
vironment for teachers, and better salaries. 
In cities the organizations have set up an- 
nual health examinations, guidance pro- 
grams (both vocational and educational), 
scholarships, and social meetings. 

As a result of the work of the P.T.A., 
schoolhouses have been built, equipment 
has been improved, libraries have ex- 
panded, and home study has come into be- 
ing. The way they have developed, the asso- 
ciations of parents and teachers have be- 
come co-operative agencies between the 
child’s home and the school. 

There is nothing new about these or- 
ganizations. The idea for this relationship 
between parent and teacher was conceived 
by Mrs. Theodore W. Birney in 1897, when 
she founded the National Congress of Moth- 
ers, a group that visited schools and tried 
to develop social and educational programs 
that would draw the parent to school with 
the child. In 1908 the congress was enlarged 
and added to its name the current Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Acceptance of the 
combined group continued, and in 1921 
the Parents Association of the Horace Mann 
School in New York City initiated a pro- 
gram that resulted in the formation of the 
United Parents Associations of Greater New 
York Schools. 

By 1946, there were more than 2,000,000 
members in groups throughout the nation. 
Today monthly meetings in local schools 
attract large turnouts, and city-wide and 
state-wide conventions are scheduled regu- 
larly. 

On a more personal basis, the P.T.A. 
plans activities for its own members which 
run the range from cake sales for the aid 
of needy children to tea parties so that 
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mother may meet mother and mother may 
meet teacher. The high light of a school 
year, naturally enough, is the annual Par- 
ent’s night (or parent's day) at school. This 
is the time when parents and teachers dis- 
cuss the work that is being done by their 
youngsters, possibilities for the future, and 
corrective measures that may be necessary 
to improve the social or scholastic stand- 
ing of the student. 

That this has been one of the most pro- 
gressive moves in the educational system 
goes without saying. Many a youngster who 
has been afraid of the teacher learns dur- 
ing the open-house talks that the man or 
woman behind the desk is human, friendly, 
and real. Antagonism often is defeated dur- 
ing parent's night. 

So let's put the P.T.A. to work. One of 
the best reasons for this is the fact that the 
organization can really help the teacher to 
do a better job. For example, these are three 
developments that P.T.A. leaders credit to 
the existence of their groups: (1) The 
teacher gets to know the parental antece- 
dents of the student and his home life. 
(2) The parent gets to know his or her own 
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child better. (3) The teacher and parent 
both strive for a common goal, one that 
is not too high for the individual stu- 
dent. 

There comes to mind the thought that 
P.T.A. groups have been considered as ef- 
fective only in the primary schools and can- 
not succeed in the secondary-school system. 
Strike this thought from your mind! In 
areas where the groups have been tried in 
high schools, results have been amazingly 
good. Passaic (N.J.) Senior High School, as 
an illustration, has set up a dad's club that 
serves the same function as the P.T.A. Its 
effectiveness has startled old-timers in the 
city’s school system. Fairleigh Dickinson 
College established a parent's council to ad- 
vise it on educational and social programs. 
One of the major steps this council took 
at the college was to ban fraternities and 
sororities. That was in 1948. The college 
still has no fraternities or sororities. 

It doesn’t take too much analyzing to 
realize that active P.T.A. units make for 
better teachers, better schools, and better 
students. All of this we can have if we put 
the P.T.A. to work. 


Don’t Sell Junior Short 


Modern school boys and girls are pretty bright. 
They proved equal to a group of 170 members 
of boards of education from 47 communities in the 
metropolitan area of New York, A thousand pupils 
in the same area took tests in reading and arith- 
metic taken by the board members, with about 
equal results. 

It was an experiment undertaken by the Metro- 
politan School Study Council, a research affiliate 
of Teachers College at Columbia University. Perhaps 
fearing the board members would be worsted, the 
council emphasized the match was intended as an 
experiment, that it was given to the board members 
as something of a lark, and that it should not be 


considered a comprehensive research project. 

It did show, however, that schools today have not 
fallen behind the old-fashioned schools, as widely 
charged, in the three R's. Though writing was not 
tested, the results in the first two R's were pretty 
conclusive. The council called attention to the ad- 
vantage the pupils have, that they are in practice 
for taking tests while most adults probably had not 
taken one for years. But they overlooked the fact 
that most parents check homework every night and 
thus keep their skill. 

The best result was proof, if proof was needed, 
that modern kids are not dullards.—Tallahassee 
Democrat. 





~ fvents & Opinion 


Edited by THE STAFF 


MUSIC EDUCATION: We recently received a 
communication from Milton S. Pope, supervising 
principal of the Indian Lake Central School at 
Indian Lake, N. Y. It is concerned with a topic 
which we feel should be of interest to all our read- 
ers. Consider what Mr. Pope has to say and let us 
have your reactions: 

“Having been in the school business for a long 
time, I have many times wondered why we force 
students in the seventh and eighth grades to take 
all the subjects that are offered. I am thinking now 
of our music classes in these two grades. Why should 
we force all students to take the course when some 
have absolutely no talent or liking for music? As I 
see it three things happen: First, the ones who do 
not like music usually fail the course and are con- 
stant troublemakers; second, the students who really 
like and appreciate music are held back by these 
people; third, the music teachers cannot do the job 
that would be possible with a select and interested 
group, so everyone suffers. Art and music require 
special talent and ability. I should like to know if we 
should not select the people to take this type of 
classwork, Let some music and art teachers set us 
straight about this.” 


FIELD TRIP: One day, shortly after the close of 
trading on the New York Stock Exchange, more 
than 250 school and college teachers came charging 
onto the floor to be educated in the workings of 
the Stock Exchange specialist. Here for the thirty- 
fifth annual convention of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, held in New York City the latter 
part of November, they constituted the largest group 
ever to visit the trading floor in the Exchange's 163- 
year history. According to a news item in the New 
York Times, the specialists who undertook the task 
of explaining trading procedures to the visitors had 
one of the most exacting jobs of their experience. 
After being subjected to the technical explanations, 
one teacher summarized the feelings of many others 
when she said, “I find it all very, very complicated.” 

However, the thought comes to our minds that 
such trips are invaluable experiences for the class- 
room teacher. More and more industries are open- 
ing their doors to educators and are anxious to 
guide them through their particular plants. In fact, 
many school systems have worked out highly success- 
ful programs of field trips for their teachers with 
local manufacturers. 


EXTRA PAY FOR EXTRA WORK: The Min- 
neapolis board of education has adopted a schedule 
of payment for “assigned duties extending beyond 
the school day,” according to the NASSP Spotlight 
This schedule contains definitions, conditions, gen 
eral provisions, organization of schedules, 
amount of extra pay. Compensation is of three 
types: (a) that paid out of board of education 
funds, (b) that paid out of school funds, (c) com 
pensation in time. Teachers may request com- 
pensation in time instead of extra pay. Write to 
Superintendent of Schoo!ts Rufus Putnam for a copy 
of this four-page statement. 


and 


BETTER TRAINING: The National Manpower 
Council has called for improvement in the nation's 
high schools to provide skilled workers needed for 
the country’s economic progress and national secur- 
ity. The New York Post reports that the council said 
we must have better schools if we are to meet tech 
nological competition from Russia. The council, 
established in 195: by President Eisenhower, who 
was then head of Columbia University, has com 
pleted its report on “Improving the Work Skills of 
the Nation.” 


REWARDS OF TEACHING: Dr. E. C. Nance, 
who is president of the University of Tampa, de 
livered an address at a meeting of the Mid-Cumber 
land Teachers Association held at Somerset, Ky. The 
title of his talk was, “Be Glad You Are a Teacher!” 
We should like to quote a small portion for your 
consideration: 

“I want to point out two more unique glories of 
being a teacher: You have the healthy and inspiring 
advantage of living and working with the young, 
and of spending nearly all your active lives in the 
realms of mind and spirit. Such a life affords many 
opportunities for self-improvement, for the pleasures 
of extracurricular reading and research, and for 
learning many things from your students which are 
never published in books or taught in college. Such 
a way of life is conducive to sustained youth and 
longevity. And speaking of longevity—on your pres- 
ent salary schedules some of you may live long 
enough to pay the last payments on your television 
sets!” 


BAN ON SWEETS: At the annual state conven- 
tion of the Mississippi Dental Association a resolu 
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tion calling for the removal of all candy and soft- 
drink vending machines from the public schools of 
the state was adopted unanimously. As reported in 
the Mississippi Educational Advance, the resolution 
read in part: “Whereas, candy and other confections 
and sweetened beverages, both carbonated and non- 
carbonated, are notorious sources for excessive 
amounts of sugar, and whereas dental caries may be 
inhibited or prevented through exclusion of one or 
more of these essential factors, the Dental Associa- 
tion asks that the available sweets be removed from 
vending machines now located in most of the state's 
schools.” The resolution further called upon educa- 
tional and lay groups to take the initiative and re- 
move these machines from school premises. It sug- 
gests that in their places the schools should install 
machines dispensing fresh fruits, whole milk, pop- 
corn, and peanuts. 


PARENT TRAINING STRESSED: The training 
of parents to recognize the needs of exceptional 
children was urged at a recent conference on prob- 
lems in special education. The New York State chap- 
ters of the International Council for Exceptional 
Children also called for more and better facilities 
for special instruction, careful evaluation of the 
capabilities of exceptional children, and co-ordina- 
tion of the progress of each exceptional pupil with 
his individual needs. Exceptional children include 
the gifted, the mentally retarded, the emotionally 
disturbed, and the physically handicapped. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS FELLOWSHIPS: The 
Ford Foundation has announced a new fellowship 
program for advanced training in subjects related 
to international and foreign affairs. The program 
has two major purposes. One is to help persons who 
are teaching or doing research in international re- 
lations to broaden their competence in related fields. 
The other is to encourage a larger contribution 
from the social sciences and related fields to the 
understanding of international and foreign affairs. 
It is intended for those who wish to take graduate 
work. Further information can be obtained by writ- 
ing directly to the Ford Foundation. 


COLLEGES RESPONSIBLE FOR TEACHER 
SHORTAGE: “Many universities and colleges of 
liberal arts have failed to attract enough able young 
men and women into teaching in the secondary 
schools, particularly into the public high schools,” 
stated Edward 8. Noyes, director of Yale's master of 
arts in teaching program. He further pointed out 
that too frequently when a professor has found an 
able and interested student, he usually encourages 
the student to become a professor instead of suggest- 
ing that he teach in the public secondary schools. 
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COMICS STILL NEED SCRUBBING: A new re- 
port by the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency finds that books continue to “glorify crime, 
horror and sadism.” It feels that a step in the right 
direction has been undertaken by the industry in 
its own clean-up campaign, but that the movement 
has not yet proved its effectiveness. 


STUDENTS AND CIVICS: How much do the 
students know about their own community? Do 
they know what goods it produces, how it pro- 
vides recreation, how their local government func- 
tions, what gives the community its personality? 
These are some of the things students will be find- 
ing out this semester as they study civics. As an 
aid in focusing their attention on the most im- 
portant aspects of community life, a chart for 
civics bulletin boards, headlined, “How Well Do 
We Know Our Community?” is available for distri- 
bution through Junior Briefs, Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





Letter to a Teacher—1888 Style 


November 6th, 1888 
South Reading, Vt. 
Ely Cole, Dear Sir: 

Yours at hand in reply would say the school 
will consist of about g0 scholars mostly small and 
not very far advanced in their studies, not over 
4 to 5 scholars over 14 years of age. if you are 
good in arithmetic you can get a long quite well 

Good school house all the modern improvements 
not a bad school to govern near to Post Office, 
Church, board the school to begin the first Monday 
in Dec. and continue 12 weeks 
5 days in a week no school Saturday 
60 Dollars for the term and board 
now if wages suit you would like to know your age. 
would like a teacher of some experience but if 
you are a good scholar and know you can keep a 
good school write me soon as you get this i am 
fixed this way there are 3 old teachers near here 
who want the school if i hire one the others 
will be mad so i want a stranger to all 

you see how it is must keep a good school 
to suit if you think you can fill the bill write 
soon as you can will wait one week to hear from 
good folks good wages 

write soon 
CHAS F. WITHINGTON 
South Reading 
Vt. 
—New York State Education 

















School Activities 
Magazine 


is a valuable asset 
to every school 


“Every issue is full of good ideas." 
—Gerald M. Van Pool, National 
Education Association 


"School Activities Magazine should 
be in the library of every high school 
in the country.".—E. A. Thomas, 
Commissioner, Kansas State High 
School Activities Association 





And. Horo Why... 


In monthly issues during the school year, SCHOOL ACTIVITIES Magazine tells 
you the all-important “how-to-do-it" of successful school programs. Outstanding con- 
tributors give suggestions for planning activities, and articles from schools over the entire 
United States tell you how THEIR school handled a particular event. In your school library, 
it will be invaluable to student leaders and faculty sponsors. 


The contents cover activity programs, school assemblies, class plays, clubs, athletics, 
student publications, student government, debate, financing activities, homerooms, pep 
clubs, music, commencement, parties and benquets, other miscellaneous extre- 
curricular activities. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 








SCHOOL ACTIVITIES Publishing Company 
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Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ACTIVITIES Magazine. 
One Year at $4.00 [) Two Years at $7.00 [) 
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Educational Administration: Cases and 
Concepts by Cyvau. G. Sarcent and Ev- 
GENE L. Berisue. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1955. 474 pages, $5.50. 

For the first time, the case-study method of learn- 
ing school administration has been treated in a 
textbook. Although case-study method has been 
used in the training of business administrators and 
in the training of public administrators, the devel- 
opment of this method at Harvard University is the 
first time the method has been studied in a well- 
organized and formal way. 

The approach is a refreshing one for experienced 
school administrators most of whom have said that 
they learned school administration after they com- 
pleted their graduate studies, Although it is still 
true that no formal university approach can quite 
substitute for actual experience in the field, the use 
of this book leaves the reader with the feeling that 
he actually has been on the job administering a 
school system. 

The thirty-five cases included in the book, drawn 
from a total of over two hundred cases now on the 
Harvard shelf, are so carefully prepared that, as the 
authors claim, “the user of a case picks up the situa- 
tion at a point at which, in the original situation, 
the administrator and the other actors in the case 
found themselves.” Rather than attempting to gen- 
eralize rules of administration, the book proceeds on 
the theory that acquaintanceship with a sufficient 
number of well-prepared cases, in which the reader 
feels himself truly an actor in a scene, will leave the 
student with a “feel” for administration which he 
might otherwise require several years of actual ex- 
perience to attain. 

Section 1 discusses those aspects of administration 
which come from situations and cases. The book 
points out the novelty of real situations, then em- 
phasizes that cases are reflections of situations which 
may be met in actual administration. In a treatment 
of the human-nature element of situations, the book 
places the “specialized aspects of administrative ex- 
periences” in their proper context of human reac- 
tion rather than giving them “a halo of science that 
needs but to be applied.” Section 2, on the relation- 
ship of knowledge, experience, and training in ad- 
ministration, is an excellent treatment of methods 
of learning. There is a nice distinction drawn be- 


tween “learning administration” and “learning cratic process. She shows how, at each level in 
about administration.” school, children are given the opportunity to de- 
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Once the student has started to read the thirty- 
five cases, he will find them as -aptivating as a novel 
and in some instances as absorbing as a detective 
story. However, the purpose of the book is to assist 
the student in acquiring the art of school adminis- 
tration rather than to amuse or to entertain. 

Although the book is prepared primarily as a 
text for students of administration, every seasoned 
school administrator will find the book not only en- 
tertaining but extremely valuable. The study of 
sections 1, 2, and 4 which, for the first time in school 
administration, set down in formal fashion the 
theories of learning by experience, will aid the sea- 
soned administrator in generalizing and capitalizing 
upon his own “cases.” The study of the thirty-five 
cases included in section 3 of the textbook will start 
the seasoned administrator reviewing his own ex- 
periences and comparing them with the experiences 
reflected in the cases. Seasoned administrators know 
that out of their own experiences and out of the 
comparison of these with the experiences of their 
colleagues, obtained on convention trips and at 
luncheon meetings, they have learned much of their 
art of school administration. The book goes beyond 
these vicarious experiences and shows how and why 
the experienced administrators have been able to 
acquire their art in this manner. In this sense the 
book is a significant contribution to the field of 
school administration, in that it affords the nearest 
approach to actual experience which so far has been 
made available to the young person secking to learn 
the art of school administration. 

Harry L. STEARNS 


Communication, the Miracle of Shared Liv- 
ing by Dora V. Smirn. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1955. 105 pages, $2.50. 
The author is currently a professor on the staff 

of the College of Education of the University of 

Minnesota and director of the commission on the 

English curriculum of the National Council of 

Teachers of English. She has a wide background in 

her field, based on actual classroom experience as 

well as on study and research. 

Dr. Smith defines communication as “the mecha- 
nism by means of which the members of a commu- 
nity come to hold property or ideas or manners and 
customs in common,” and she goes on to relate the 
importance of effective communication to the dem- 








velop skills in communication and she indicates the 
importance of these skills in understanding and 
evaluating what is heard and read as well as in 
expressing one’s own ideas. 

In spite of radio, television, and motion pictures, 
more people than ever before are reading. They read 
for information, for understanding of themselves 
and others, for imaginative experience, to share the 
life of other places and times, and for beauty of 
style and originality of expression. The author be- 
lieves that English must be taught so as to become 
an avenue to improved communication. The pro- 
gram in reading and literature should be con- 
cerned with what books have to say to our young 
people; the program in speaking and writing, 
with the ability to use the language so as to 
“say what you mean.” A program in the language 
arts must also recognize the reciprocal relationships 
between writing and reading and between speaking 
and listening. 

This book is another volume in the distinguished 
Kappa Delta Pi lecture series. 

Mary C. SHemorry 


Genetics Is Easy (revised and enlarged ed.) 
by Puitie Gotpstein. New York: Lantern 
Press, 1955. 238 pages, $4.00. 

The first edition of this book, published in 1947, 
had a wide sale. This new edition contains con- 
siderable additional material, incorporating more 
recent discoveries, particularly with regard to the 
genetics of microorganisms, which have thrown 
fresh light on some of the problems of heredity. 
Like its predecessor, this book meets admirably the 
need felt by many beginning students (and their 
teachers) and by general readers for an intelligible 
and reliable preliminary survey of the field of ge- 
netics. The author's obvious aim has been compre- 
hension, rather than comprehensiveness: to bring 
the reader to understand the fundamental mecha- 
nisms and laws of heredity and the bearing of ge- 
netics on human affairs, rather than to follow the 
subject into its specialized branches. 

Genetics Is Easy has several particularly good 
points which should commend it to a favorable re- 
ception: an easy, informal but precise style; short 
chapters, clearly differentiated and well developed; 
numerous illustrations, including charts, diagrams, 
and sketches, which aid materially in the under- 
standing of the facts and principles involved; 
pointed applications to human interests; and, to 
mention last what first strikes the attention, a 
“catchy” title, which, while it may seem to mini- 
mize the real difficulties of a complex subject. may 
be pardoned if it attracts readers to the book. 

Certain topics of special interest to various types 
of readers include the following: the inheritance of 
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GRADUATE STUDY IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


Fairleigh Dickinson College has set up 
six part-time instructorships for teachers 
of mathematics, chemistry, and physics 
who have their bachelor’s or master's de- 
grees and want to work toward higher de- 
grees at New York graduate schools. 


In addition a number of such instructor. 
ships are available in other subjects for 
those who have their master’s degrees in 
English, history, or business subjects. 


Part-time earnings may run from $1,000 
to $3,000. 

Write to the President, Fairleigh Dickin- 
son College, Rutherford, N.J., giving full 
details regarding training and experience. 


Fairleigh Dickinson College is about twenty 
minutes from New York City. 











individual traits; determination of sex; sex-linked 
characteristics; influence of genes on metabolism 
and development; heredity and disease; heredity 
and environment; breeding of plants and animals; 
race improvement. Only one flaw or questionable 
detail was noted by the present reviewer, That con 
cerns the always tricky question of “why”; “Why 
does the recessive gene remain uncontaminated by 
its close association with the dominant gene in the 
hybrid organism?” The answer which the author 
gives amounts merely to an assertion in other words 
that it does. 
Rosert H. ADAMs 


The Pamphlet Review 


A Brief Guide to Writing Term Papers by Letano 
Mices and Frank Baker. Dubuque, lowa: William 
C. Brown Co., 1955. $4 pages, 75 cents. 

This booklet offers an interesting approach to the 
solution of some of the problems which confront a 
student when he is faced with the task of writing a 
term paper. Written in a simple style, this guide 
proceeds to explain the steps in completing a term 
paper, from the selection of a subject to the prepara- 
tion of the final bibliography. The pamphlet is in- 
tended for the college freshman but is easily adapt- 
able for the junior or senior in high school. 
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A Guidance Program for Rural Schools by Guyn 
Morais. Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, 
Inc. (57 W. Grand Ave.), 1955. 48 pages, $1.00 for 
single copies; 80 cents for ten or more. 

About half of our boys and girls drop out of 
school before they are ready for the world of work— 
a fact which emphasizes the need for guidance in 
schools today. This new booklet pinpoints the 
unique problems in guiding rural youth and sug- 
gests ways in which to start a program or to help 
an established program grow. After describing the 
special problems in rural guidance, the author sets 
forth procedures that can be used to overcome these 
problems. The booklet points out the importance of 
good records and clearly outlines the role of the 
classroom teacher or the rural counselor. 

Written with both the limitations and resources 
of rural schools in mind, the pamphlet can be used 
by elementary or high-school teachers in schools of 
any size in all types of rural communities. 


Human Relations and Audio-Visual Material by 
Jean D. Gramus. New York 19: National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews (4g W. 57th St.), 1955. 
70 pages, 25 cents. 

The meaning of audio-visual materials used in 
intergroup education is the subject of this new pam- 
phiet, the tenth in a series issued by the N.C.C.J. 
commission on educational organizations. It discusses 
some of the ways of using audio-visual materials for 
increased human-relations understanding and gives 
specific examples of materials that teachers have 
found useful. Its aim is to make leaders and teachers 
sensitive to the factors that operate in the use of 
audio-visual materials to increase, deepen, or dis- 
tort the human-relations insights of children and 
adults. The booklet presents a fine balance among all 
commonly used visual aids, such as the film, film- 
strip, flat picture, tape recorder, and other pro- 
jected aids, Promising films are listed, with their 
sources, and in addition there is a materials and film 
bibliography. 

This publication will be welcomed by teachers 
everywhere who have a deep concern for developing 
good human relations among the pupils they teach, 


Our Constitution (rev. ed.), by Putir Van Doren 
Srean. New York 17: Birk and Co., Inc. (270 Park 
Ave.), 1955. $2 pages, 16 cents. (Minimum order is 
20 copies.) 

The original text and the simplified version of 
the Constitution are printed side by side, in parallel 
columns, and in between is a pictorial history of 
the United States. Included in the original version 
are the sections which are now obsolete; footnotes 
explain why these sections were rescinded or 
changed. The famous preamble is left unchanged. 


The Criearinc House 





The introduction to this pamphlet is by Allan 
Nevins, Pulitzer prize-winning professor of Ameri- 
can history at Columbia University. 


Sociological Background for Community Improve- 
ment by Warner G. Fletcner. New York 27: Insti- 
tute of Administration Research, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia (525 W. 120th St.), 1955. 24 pages, 
75 cents. 

This report, part of a background study for the 
Bronx Park (N.Y.) Community Project, gives in- 
sights into the big-city problem: “Can local self- 
government be restored once it has been lost?” 
The first section discusses the findings of urban 
sociologists and details some of their literature that 
will be helpful to school administrators in under- 
standing the problems of community self-govern- 
ment and in fostering action toward its restoration. 
In the second section twelve selected community 
groups are analyzed; their organization and activities 
profiled. Suggestions are given as to the desirable 
directions in which these groups might evolve. 


Math Problems from Industry. Detroit 31: Depart- 
ment of Industrial Education, Chrysler Corp., 
1955. 56 pages, free. 

This booklet presents typical problems solved by 
apprentices in the classrooms of the technical train- 
ing department of the Chrysler Corporation. In so 
far as possible, the problems have been presented 
in nontechnical language so that those without shop 
experience can work them confidently. 

Teachers will find various uses for the booklet. 
All the problems serve to illustrate how many stu- 
dents might use their mathematics in the shop and 
drafting room after they leave school. Many of the 
problems may be used to supplement the textbook. 
Some teachers may find the problems valuable for 
enrichment, especially for mathematics clubs or 
gifted students. Libraries will find the booklet a 
valuable addition to their reference materials. Class- 
room sets and a booklet of sample solutions may be 
obtained by teachers who write on school stationery. 
Send requests to Educational Services, Department 
of Public Relations, Chrysler Corporation, P. O. 
Box 1919, Detroit 31, Mich. 


Who's Who 
Among Our Reviewers 


Mr. Adams, until his retirement, was instructor in 
biology in Miami, Fla., Senior High School. 

Miss Shemorry is librarian at the Shorewood, Wis., 
High School. 

Dr. Stearns is superintendent of public schools in 
Englewood, N.J. 











For many years teachers have accepted the 
benefits of films and filmstrips as effective 
instructional aids. Perhaps it ts time to ex- 
pand the traditional audio-visual area and 
include the newer media, such as radio, TV, 
recordings, and photojournalism. This new 
department in Tue Ciearinc House will 
present lesson plans or teaching suggestions 
for adapting to the classroom situation out- 
standing programs and features offered by 
these media. In addition, it will contain re- 
views of various types of literature on the 
background and development of these 
audio-visual forms. Patrick Hazard has had 
considerable experience with the newer 
audio-visual fields and has written exten- 
sively on this topic. We shall welcome your 
suggestions and criticisms.—Eb. 


Television Presentation 


The Importance of Being Earnest by Os- 
car Wilde will be telecast over ABC-TV on 
February 12, from 7:30 to 9:00 P.M., E.S.T. 
The study guide which follows was prepared 
by Frank and Audrey Hodgins of the Uni- 
‘ersity of Maryland English department. 


One of the more hopeful aspects of youth is its 
rebellion against falseness. In reflecting the modern 
world’s concern with adolescence, American litera- 
ture and films have made the war between the gen- 
erations a familiar theme. Carson McCullers’ The 
Member of the Wedding, outstandingly successful as 
a novel, a play, and a film, explored a young girl's 
search for honest emotional values and warmth in 
the family relationship. John Steinbeck’s East of 
Eden, both a novel and a compelling movie, brings 
up to date the Biblical question: Why must there 
so often be a rebel Cain for every obedient Abel? 
The current film, Rebel without a Cause, presents 
a youth struggling against phony human relation- 
ships, searching desperately for a basic honesty 
which he could not find at home or at school. 

Teen-age idiosyncrasies in speech, dress, and action 
are annoying to the adult established in his own 
world of fashion and propriety. The adult is quite 
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certain that his outward manners mirror his basic 
beliefs and values; the youth is not so sure. Sensing 
a basic insincerity in many adult mores, youth 
fashions its own in a sometimes frantic attempt to 
make the outer act reflect the inner self. Jeans and 
jazz are often youth's badge of courage. 

An age of surfaces was also the problem ex- 
plored by Oscar Wilde in his comedy of manners, 
The Importance of Being Earnest. Although written 
over half a century ago in England, Wilde's play 
brings into question the manners and underlying 
values of any age. 

The four young people in this play do not don 
leather jackets and ride motorcycles; yet they too 
must invent new channels of expression. Each has a 
public and private self. Jack has his official life in 
the country, but his real life in the city. Algy has 
demanding and meaningless family ties in town, 
but it is his fictitious country friend, Mr. Bunbury, 
who occasionally allows him to be himself, Cecily 
and Gwendolen, pupil and daughter, are allowed 
self-expression only in their diaries. To find love it 
is necessary for all of them to create avenues, for in 
their society all roads lead to those enduring quali- 
ties of Lady Bracknell—family and money. 

Because of her domineering role as mother and 
aunt, because of the facility with which she moves 
about in the social world of teas and dinner parties, 
the elderly Lady Bracknell best represents the world 
of the play. This, we discover, is a world turned 
upside down. Lady Harbury, we learn, looks 
younger after the death of her husband, That edu- 
cation is best which does not tamper with natural 
ignorance. The teacher, Miss Prism, knows less than 
her charge; and the minister, Dr. Chasuble, is taken 
seriously by no one. Tennis clothes are appropriate 
for a christening while diaries are meant for publi- 
cation. 

Though at moments love rescues the young people 
from such a world, they are in imminent danger of 
being incorporated into the very society they sought 
to escape. “Algy,” Ernest asks, “you don't suppose 
that Gwendolen will become like her mother in 
about one hundred and fifty years, do you?” The 
play tells us that she very well may. Both young 
men agree that you don't tell the truth to sweet 
young girls. Gwendolen desires Ernest to be more 
demonstrative when they are in public. Although 
Gwendolen would not reject Ernest for her mother's 
reasons, she insists upon the proper forms of pro- 
posal after marriage has already been agreed upon. 
She does not seem to see the emptiness in these 
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forms. That the name is not the man eludes both 
girls. Any man who truly fitted the name of Ernest 
would not suit either of them. Cecily, the youngest 
of them all, is most free from entanglements with 
false appearance; but should Lady Bracknell pre- 
side over her hair styling and wardrobe, Cecily will 
soon become a leading figure in a society of sur- 
faces. Though we delight in their ready wit and in 
the improbable triumph of love, we are always 
aware that in such unreflective characters youth 
alone is not sufficient protection. Within them are 
the false attitudes capable of destroying their love. 

Unlike McCullers’ Frankie or Steinbeck’s Cal, 
Wilde's youthful characters come to no self-realiza- 
tion. The Importance of Being Earnest leaves the 
world as it finds it. False values have been exposed, 
but no true values have been espoused. Perhaps this 
is the true method of farce. 


1, We commonly demand psychological depth in 
character portrayal. Is this a fair demand to make 
of Wilde's characters? Would characters with greater 
individual depth interfere with Wilde's purposes? 

2. If this play pretended to present life as it is, we 
would be outraged at the use of coincidence—the 
discovery of Ernest's identity pivoting on Miss Prism 
is only the climax of a long series of coincidental 
relationships. Why is such use of coincidence accept- 
able in farce? 
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The Crearinc House 


§- One of the most powerful devices of comedy is 
to make fun of a character who is engaged in ridi- 
culing others, The audience alone knows that part 
of his criticism is, unwittingly, self-criticism. How is 
this device embodied in Lady Bracknell? Is it to any 
extent present in the others? 

4- The comedy of manners often has the serious 
purpose of pointing out for us the falseness of 
manners, the way they fail to reflect what we really 
feel. Thereby, such comedy suggests a better al- 


ternative—manners or conventions that are more 


honest. What might a modern comedy of manners 
find to criticize in high-school life? In the home and 
family? In the business world? In politics? 


Review of Related Literature 


The Book of Little Knowledge; More Than You 
Want to Know about Television by GOODMAN ACE. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1955. 183 
pages, $2.95. 

Serious criticism is one of TV's greatest needs. 
Too much of what passes for criticism is either a 
rehash of network press releases stressing celebrity 
anecdotes, or highbrow hilarity at the nonsense 
some people call entertainment. Goodman Ace, a 
veteran radio and TV writer himself, avoids these 
two extremes and consistently examines the out 
landish excesses of the industry with his wry sense 
of humor, Beneath the flashing wit, however, Ace is 
dead serious. He thinks the writer should be re- 
spected and ordinarily is not; he believes sponsors 
foolishly alienate good will by their commercials; he 
lampoons the “rating” mania; and, most impor- 
tantly, he denies the existence of that mythical idiot 
in Des Moines, lowa, who is used to justify TV's 
least imaginative efforts. Teachers and students will 
enjoy Ace’s biting satire; it will lead them to the 
Saturday Review, where some of the best TV criti- 
cism appears weekly—that of Ace, Gilbert Seldes, and 
Robert Lewis Shayon. 


The Great Man by At Morcan. New York: E, P. 
Dutton and Co., Inc., 1955. $19 pages. $3.50. 

Perhaps too much attention has been paid to 
crime and escapist material on TV; a more insidious 
danger—that of the TV celebrity—has thereby es 
caped our attention. For “the great man,” to use 
Mr. Morgan's term, ingratiates himself with millions 
of viewers by his sincerity, friendliness, and warmth. 
Then it is too late for his idolizers to become aware 
of the subtle perversion of those important virtues. 
Detached observers see that these virtues are really 
turned upside down; they are “used” to sell soap 
and cigarettes. That is why Mr. Morgan's book—al- 
though often coarse and certainly not great writing 
~is very significant. Not recommended for students. 
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just off the press 
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/ For more than half a century, 
, Gregg Shorthand has been 
é t takes striding forward to become the 
pe leading shorthand system in the world 


\ and the Standard Shorthand System 
more in the United States. 


1an a The Gregg achievement is due to more 
than the product itself. 

% Gregg Shorthand has been supported 
P product by a service... a service of 
publishing with many facets: 


A series of outstanding textbooks 
designed to provide quality training 
Hed business curriculum. 


magazines. Two for 

and administrators... 

iness Education World and 

the Business Teacher. 
student magazine, Today's Secretary 
(formerly the Gregg Writer), 

the leading magazine in the field. 


A complete series of qualifying tests and 

is, pins, medals) for shorthand, typewriting, 
ption, bookkeeping, and filing. More than a million 
students have taken part in this service activity. 


Professional teaching aids. Hundreds of special! 

teacher’s handbooks and manuals have been prepared and 
distributed without charge . . . teacher’s handbooks that are 
teacher's methods books, as well. 


Business-education specialists. A staff of experienced teachers 
and teacher-trainers who have made hundreds of talks, 
demonstrations, and workshop appearances. 


Definitely . . . it takes more than a product 
-.. even though the product be as outstanding as Gregg Shorthand. 
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